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INTRODUCTORY. 


The antiquariAn re fiearet^ aoe iety known 
aa tW KiWftrupa AnuFanHKan Sainiti (AHsam 
Keflearcli Society) has lKM»n in exiHteticc for the 
last twentyoiic years. The iclt*a of founding; 
the society was lirst conceived by Painlit 
Padnianath Bhattacliarya Vidyavinod. It ma- 
terialized dut in;; tlie conference of the Uttar 
Vanga Sabitya Piiriahad at Karriakshya 
in the year 11)12 It was a Muhainadau 
;;entleinaiu Khan Chandhuri Ainimat Ulla 
Ahnmtl of (.'o(»eh Behar, who proposed the es- 
tablisliui<‘nt of the society. This proposal was 
snp])orted l>v Pfli Bahadur MrdjMinjai Ohau- 
<Umiy ol K ifij^purand was adopted nnanirnous- 
ly. Bahu Sishiulliar Itai, M.A , Vakil, 
llii^h (Jourt, Caleutta, wlio presided, made the 
tirst donjtiou of Ks. 2o for the foundation of 
the socitdy The people of Assam will ever 
rtmiain to thest* liirtfo lieart*Ml Bengali 

geiitltuneu for the pait they took in initiating 
the resenich iiio\emeut in this ])ioMnee. 

'j^h^SocK ty w’as aetunllx formed on the Jiili 
Apr il w TtirbiiTy twelve imunh'TS, the 
^iiTT^ :)1^ tliem being the lat^ Mnlianiahopadhya 
Pandit Dhireswaia Kavintna and Pandit 
Padniaiistli Bhatt'ieliarya Vidyii\ iiiod. The 
late Chandranath Sirnia, UL w»as appointed 
os the Si*cretnry of the Sainiti. LatfT on the 
Society secured as its pitrons tlie lloirhle Sir 
Archdalc Harle, K.ri.K, then Chief Coinniis- 
sioner ol Assam, the Hon*bl(' S r Edward (Jait. 
then Li(mt*mant Governor ol Bihar and Oiissfi, 
Hia Uighnesa the late Malvinji Sir Jitendra- 
narayan Hhup Bahadur of Cuo< h Ikdiar, Raja 
Trabiiat Chandra Barua Baliadur of Ganriimr 
Sd Lt Col. P- R. T. Gurdon, then Commis- 
sioner, Assam Valh*y Distr'cts and Honorary 
iMreetor of Ethnoeraphv in Assam 


The Sticiety has been receiving financial 
asaiotance from Government since 1915-10. 
In the following year a strong executive com- 
imltfH^ with men like tlie late Rai Bahadur 
Bhubanram Das, the late Pandit Hcmcbandra 
Gossain, the late Satyanatli Barah, BL., the 
late Mauivi Azizur Rahman, Rai Bahadur Kali- 
cliaraii Sim, bl and Srijut Jogendranath 
Barua, m v., bl. was formed. Since 1917-18 
the late Pandit Ilernehandra Gossain continued 
to be the President and piactically the hfe and 
soul of the Society till lus death in tin* ^ear 
1928 when liis mantle fell upon the editor of 
this journal Mi S K Bliuyati, M.A , Professoi, 
(J >tton College, Gauhati, acted as S(‘cn tir)^ of 
the S<>cicty for several y<‘ars with great cre«lit 
after which he resignMd nml was Rucceefletl 
by tlie present Secretary Srijut UibakarGos 
wami, M A, who is also a ]>rofessor ol the (^>t- 
toii t College ThcSociilv has a building ol its 
own at (hiuhali wheie there is a lairly huge 
colleetiori of old i>uihts, entrust<*d to its end > ly 
by (lie Government, besides numerous objeits 
of histop’eal and ant,i|U*iriaii interest sueh is 
NCulpture^rsCoiromiiJlJe*', rMlCs of aneient aielu- 
teeture, t(*ini-eotta phupies, insciiptions 7)i» 
stohe'^blels and e()j)per-pIate'^old guns and 
caumms, aomc of them In Ing inscrlTJed, swords 
sjiears, haltle-a\i*s, bows and arrows, shiehK 
ancient garments worii by kingft, utensihuuid 
otb^r domestic articles, n colhs tioii ol old 
potteiy, etc* 

1'he anufVers^iry mending of the Society la 
h* Id annually ami in these meetings usually 
jnp*rs on hi*-tonVal, ctliiiol >gical and allied 
subjects are read. The working of the S >ciet v 
li.vs created a wi ler interest in thei-e subject i 
throiiglumt the province Siriee the foniidat* wi 
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•')f tlie Society no Ickh than five copper-plate 
iiiscriptioue and one rock- inscription of the old 
Kainaropa kings have been brouj^ht to light 
through the ondeavours of some of the mem* 
bors of the Society. These newly discovered 
epignijihie records have considerably illnini- 
nated the history of ancitmt K&inarupa. The 
wantof a Journal of the Soci«‘ty has been long 
felt by all wl io tal^e int «Test in antiquarian re- 
soarch in A ssoni, This jounuitts iKivrpuTih 
vvith a vi?trW supply that want. Assam 
Hch(»larH engaged in research will riow bo able 
lo publLsli Ihe results of their labours in this 
journal and thus their contributions i^ill, it is 
hoj»od, come to the notice of Orientalists 
ihroughuui India and abroad 

The j)rov iiic e now kn own as Assam wa^ 
'a pa rt ort heniiTrciimt kingd(>iirTKttgd^f53>^^ 

aluTK amarupa at 
rSut)MCfjUft5t age. a r u }» a “tTIeWfOfo 

^^ncTlJdeLl AMWibirTiut lus tli(‘ }»rovince is now 
known as Assam an<l tlie name Kamarupa has 
Oeen reslrictisl to a single district in the pro- 
vince, tliis journal has ln'cn naimsl “ The 
Journal i‘f Assam Ih*s«*arch Society 

In a small jiroviiice like Asaam where men 
Uiking interest in rijsoarch work (jf this nature 
«ro not yet in oonsideral U> numiiers, a journal 
like tins cannut }»n»sper without the symjiathy 
uid support of till* general ])uhlie. Wc think 
thatth ' i<»niiiMl can l<'git'niat<*l} ex])ect mch 
lijmpathj an<l '•upp )it ami in the mdc'To belief 
tint such Ml)!]) Mt will not be wanting, tlie 
Saniiti lias started tins ent< I’lirisc although its 
tiiiancial condition is in»t jn-osjiermjs. Every 
province in India has one or more journals of 
tills trpe Even tint jiart of tlie Madras 
IVesidency which is known as Andhra has a 
research society witli a decent journal (»f its 
own It does mit ceitaiiily look well that 
Assam, one of the eight major j»ro\iMceM uf 
India, should bo W’ithout a journal, devoted t.o 
historical and antiquarian researcli, as organ 
of its Research Society. 

The late Chamiraiiatli S.iUiia, BL. in con- 
cluding his report on the working of the 


Society between 1912 and 1920 wrnte as 
follows 

The field of research in Assam is vast 
and it is hoped that young men 
of light and learning will join 
this association and enrich the 
history of their motherland. It 
wdll be a matter of extnniie regret 
if they do not avail tliemselves of 
the opportunity which this 
Samiti afrords.'' 

We desire \o point out that this journal will 
enable all research workers, W'hether young 
or oldjlo imblish the results of their researches 
for the information of their co-workers in this 
jirovince or elsewliere and therc^by invit<‘ cri- 
ticism and discussion which ore essentially 
necessary for a eorreet liniliiig on all doubtful 
points. ()p]n»rt unity afforded l»y this 

journal will, wo hopi*, lie availed of by all 
CO leerned. 

Hi'foie concluding w'e have to record wit!) 
pleasure that, at tlie ])n‘‘-eTit time, the Kaina- 
rnpa Anusaiidlmn Hamili is not the i)nl\ bodv 
t/.kin‘/ aetive interest in the antii|uilic.s of 
As'iim In His Excellency Sir Laurie 
Hammond foundnl llu* (.io\ernmeut Depart 
merit of Historical and Antiipiarian Studio? 
with Mr. A H \V JJ ntinck, M A., i.K 

IJoiKirary Director ami Mr- J. P. Mills, M.A., 

I c s. find AIi.S.K, lihu\an, M.A ,n.L- as llonora* 
ry Assistant J)ireeti»r^. This Department has 
very wisely so lar eonlined iteell to tin* publi 
cation (;f old manuser pts on In torieal sul>jects 
As many as six liiJiraitfis have been jnilgiished, 
Hiieh with aiicxcollint introduction liy tlie 
editor Mr. Rhuyan. At h'ast live of these 
jmblished Hvryn^ji^. dealing with the hNtory 
of the A horn Kni^tlom in tin* sevisiteenth, 
eighteenth and tin nineti*entli wmturie.s, would 
he ol great assistance to any one wishing to 
WTite a detailed hi.^tory of Assam of thi.s 
period- It is needless to state that if Uovern- 
ment hail not borm* the (*\perises of publishing 
tlieso manuscripts they would never have seen 
the light of day. Research proper and col- 
lection and preservation of records and relics 
are however the legitiinat** functions of th' 
Society of whicli this Journal is the urge 



ASSAM AS A FIELD FOR UKSEAUCil. 
\)^ J. P. MILLS M.A., i.c s 


Having been honoured by tlie Editor with 
a request to contribute an article to the first 
number of t h e Journal of the Karaarnpa 
Auuwindhan Sainiti I pondered loiig the tpiea- 
tion of the most appropriate th(»me. 11 seemed 
to me that I could not do bt'ttfT than 
attempt t<» indicate, however briefiy and 
sketchily, the special scopi^ that \ssam se(*ms 
to often I > a Iteicaieh Society. Our Province 
displays a vast aiid almost \iri^in field such as 
few leariK'd societies in the win Id are fortunate 
enouijh to have tiefore ttiein Its lustoiy JfoeS 
})aek into ^e <i iin a^ ^s, and there were kings 
ndgniTig in A^-sjuiT^ien li une wasas y‘tonly 
a small Latin stati' lii;ht‘n^ for its existenee 
aganet poueiful rivals True the Province 
has ‘•uflensl iiiiich from tlu' thre** great i uemic« 
of aicha‘(»l(»ey w ii that dost roy^ both men 
and Hn ir handiwork, luvurlous vegetation that 
w'ill crack and tear down the mightiest buihl- 
ing^, and a damp climate that obhteiates 
neai ly all things lamed in the lairth and many 
tilings o.i (he suihi(*e. Yif a va-t amount of 
mat nal remaiiii, and it is the task of a re- 
seareli M»cie(y to lind and int -rpii t it. Some 
braiieh's ot this task i (piue conMdtrahle 
tomi K, hut 'tlh rs nu*d little m > 1 * than keen- 
ness and traineii '-kill. In these* days an 
artiele that i »m)red tie* tinancial asp» it would 
bt‘ s(» much waste pap< r, ami the money (jucb- 
tion his bi‘on in my nnmJ tluoughout 

Theohyet ot the Kamaiu]ri Anusiiidhan 
Sumiti, as 1 s(M it, IS that of all -imil.ir sism^- 
ties, namily to jaish tm’tlur and luitliT haek 
into th(' past the divisem bt twee n hist ay and 
prehistory Tlio obvious matemil l<'r this woik 
and that which ii mnirest to hand is A'-vims 
rich store of WTitteii rc(?orils. Itisonlv natural 
that the Samiti should have tuns ti lust to 
this, and it is jaobubly its research in this 
field that IS he^t known to the world. Notable 
W’ork has been done, but mueli remains All 
the old rec )rds are ndmitt ally not ot equal 
value, but only l>y preserving ami tramlalmg 
all can owry grain be winnowed Irom the 


chart*. Bui it seems to mo to be of supieini' 
importance that the old reconls should not 
only be translated, but interpn‘ted, and 
iuterpreU'd from a strictly objective stincl- 
point tlu‘ standpoint of all true scientists 
This is impoitaut in that most, if not all, of 
them v\nuv not viritten obj» <»lively, but from 
a Hindu stand\> )int, and ilie ri'corils of prt - 
Hindu Alumi days are csiloured by lat‘ i 
Hindu feiding. All these pictures of earlv 
days need to* be removed Irom the h.t» i 
Hindu frames ami studied ami eomp«r<*d. 
By this means it ought to be possihli 
to build up a composite piiture of tin* tarl) 
Ahom (^mrt and country. Such a picture i^ 
badly needed, for it wnll bo the only one of .i 
high civilization built up on an animi^tu 
leligion In As-am Hinduism Ims now obln 
li luted all tracer of it, ami the stock in Burma 
fiom wliiidithe \b* ms sprang have all become 
Buddliists 

Nor need tin bistoiical res^nreh of the 
Samiti be conllimMl to written ns^onls It is 
even more important for la Lit hisjiuy that 
veibal lecords should be ‘-tudh il witboirt i 
m am nt*s delaj. There must be old im n alive 
now, though death claims some oi them e\ery 
}<ar, who mflieir youth have hisiid from thi* 
lips of old men fiist hand ai eonni > of the days 
when Kings wni* nignmg in A'* am am! 
(Vhai '1 hi*^ pic*eless div* ct hnk witlithi 
pa4 is wt ik' iiing evmy yiar amli viry mem- 
ber of the Kam ,iupa Viiieandhaii Samiti and 
e\< ry s\ mpatluNei w ith aims should t ik'» 
(an* to miss no ebanc i of naainling eaielulP 
evejy (Utul ol hfe and custom that till old 
n.eii (»f today heaid in tin ir youth. N* 'tiling 
mil I be omitted l)'*causo it siem, too tiivial 
it may sujiply a clue AH these aifOiint*- 
should hi* •‘ent to and lileil by tlie Samiti. 
where they wdll beavadable tor st.ibriu 
Slinilirly tlieinany families m A'^sun w!i«» an 
descended from imnhilding high ojRc* no lei 
the Ahom kings mint hav'* in the r ke prig \ 
vast -tore ol tradit onal history liaii'I'd d v^n 
iiom fatlit*r tio son Lt all tins I » t iltaod 
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and from it wo shall learn somethinfij of the 
functions of orticors of which tho ordinary 
man knows little more tliau the name. 

It is time to tnrn for a moment to dumb 
reconls, Tlio spade, the chief tool of the 
archaeologist, has liardly been used in ros«iarch 
in Assam. What systematic digging th(Te has 
been on ancient sites has, alas, hocn done with 
the object of looting ancient graves. It is ru- 
moured that rich treasure has, in the past, been 
stolen from the tombs of the Ahom kings at 
Charaidoo, an irreparable loss to Assam. It is 
time systematic (‘veavations wore underUkii i 
This <loes not mean tho einployrmuit of costly 
armies of diggers ; tliey would bts iiii])os«iblo 
to supervise, tho objects tliey exposed could 
not all be noted, and the money and labour 
would be wasted. A keen man with iWM 
labourers whose every spadeful h(‘ watched 
could accomplish much during a short stay on 
a site. Fortunately excavation in Assam is 
not as complicated as it is in llie Middle East. 
There is m) evidence here of tlie huilJing of 
successive towns on the same sit^^s throughout 
th(5 ages. There is tlu'reforo no question of 
distinguishing and interpreting ditfenmt cul 
ture strata. Nor is th*‘re any evidence that 
potsherds, far tho most valuable archaeologic il 
evidence in many parts of the world, will tell 
us anything Ihto. It is prol)al)le that pottery 
iu Assam has always been plain and uniform, 
with no distinctive types belonging to diflbrent 
periods. This might be conveniently t<ist<»d 
by sinking trial pits through a thick deposit 
of broken pottery that lies near tho salt wells 
situated inssr Serispur in llailakandi Subdivi- 
sion. This deposit has probably taken an 
immense time to accumulate. 

Both the traditions and physical character- 
istics of some of the hill tribes make it pretty 
certain that the earlic.st inhabitants of Asvim 
were of Negrito stock. The spade is not lik**ly 
to reveal anything of tliesc w'andering folk, 
but they have loft bidiind them an imimsise 
number of stone celts, probably the blades of 
sticks. These are found on or just 
below the surface and differ in a most interest- 
ing way in different areas of the Province. 
Were the Saniiti to let it be known that any 
found would be welcome a series would grad- 
ually be built up from which it would bo 
p<)ssil)lo to work out links with Burma and 


elsewhere. Though Negritos seem to have 
survived till comparatively recent times "it is 
unlikely that any of their physical remains 
will be found. There is a strong tradition 
however that the remnants of the race w'ere 
blocked into a cave near Haflong by a Kachari 
king. The site lias never been revealed, but 
if it could be found it would be worth invest- 
igating. 

In dealing with more recent times the 
.spade is an essential ai(l to research There 
are tantalizing stories current of great walled 
tjwns buric*d dt»<*p in trackless jungle. Any 
elne of this kind should be followed uj). Even 
the wondiirful lutjuuriionts of Dimapur lay 
forgotbon for centuru's. But apart fn>in nii- 
kiiowu sites Assam is rich in ruins which 
have never been pr()p<‘rly cleared There an‘, 
for example, the Kachari Mies of Maihongaiul 
Khaspur. With spiuh* and axethey could bi' 
cleared to enable a survey to be made. Ni>t 
only should we Ihii-^ learn how the to^\ns were 
laid out, but the easuiil linds iiln»adv mad * 
show that statues, tiles, coins nn»l jiossihly 
inscriptions would be found. This woik i 
urgent Not only is jungle dt^stro'^ ing ^valU 
an<l building'^ evtu’> year and erosion li‘\elling 
out embankiii'Mits, but the snivivmg oial tra- 
dition of the natun and use of the various 
enclosures will not last mueh lonj* r. Many 
.sites in Assam consist of earth works only, but 
they arc* none the less iiiti*restoig on tint 
account For instance tliere is a cliain of im- 
mense forts on tie* Jaiiitia edge of the high 
plateau N.K ol llallong- Who hmlt them we 
do not know^ All sites of towns ami forts 
hav<* rubbish heips. It is these tlnit should be 
most eagi*rly .souglit, for it is in I hem tliat we 
can hope to find coins, beads ami other snmll 
iinperishciide objects. 

An archaeobigicnl charaCVfPtTc of As^^ain 
of world wule fame is its w’ealth of megalitlis. 
Indeed it is one of the few placjs in the world 
wliere ino mments of this type an‘ still (‘recti*<l. 
Sjine of the old ones are of great age and in- 
terest. So covered with them is tho high, 
sparsely populated plateau N. E. of llallong 
tliat one dreams of a day when some of it 
may to tiirnoil into a National Park for the 
preservation for all time of the monuments and 
the wild animals that now roam near tle*ra at 
will. Among the motmuicnts are groups of 
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liugo sfindsbono cists of a typ<‘ unknown else- 
where. It fell to my lot to discover them» 
and to Dr. Hutton and me to describe them. 
Though they were visibh* for miles stickiu;j up 
out of the short {jrass they never seem to liave 
been noticed before a strikiiiff example of 
how much lies ready to hand for anyone inter- 
ested in the past. Both on megaliths and rocks 
in Assam are often found most interesting 
drawings. The recording of these* has Ixjen 
^inost entirely neglected. Yi*t tlu‘y are of tin* 
utmost interest- Not o ily do we lind hete 
contemporary representations of weapons, etc., 
but from a series of records gathensi from all 
over the province types could be diNtini»uisli(Ml 
and the (^volution of pattern stmlieil. For an 
example let me (|not‘a elilf near .M iibong 
This has carved on it human li^ures, ^eometri- 
animals, birds, n^ptiles and double- 
tianihsl “dfios’* of a particularly interesting 
tyjc. All such carvings should he j>hoto- 
graplu'd, drawn eart^fnlly to scale, and if 
possible have paper “sciueczes taken of them. 
J’lu* cost would be neglitiible and all records 
’tould In‘ lilisl by tin* Samiti 

There is anotlu r task ior v\hi(hthoaid 
l^f the camera and peiic i is essent al. There 
must exi^-t in private hand'* in Assam a very 
large uumix'r of aiiti<in(*s ot artistic interest, 
biMssware, silverwan', ivory exrvi igs, etc. 
There good reason to b* lu^ve, for instance, 
that only w itl.in the last lb y< ars soiii<\ of the 
insignia of the Alnen kings v\‘re melted 
down by the ])er^on int) v\ho.s<‘ possession 
they ha<l come Sueh a crime can claim 
no forgivenO'.s, Imt the loss v^nmld not have 
been s(t irreparablo had ar<eor<l tirst been 
made of these precious relics. J wo ill 
suggest that tlie Saimti beg all pnvalt* 
owners to allow' any antiques of ailstic 
merit in tlu ir posse'* ,iori l)e pliot< graphed 
and d“seiibed Tliere would b<* no loss to 
anyom* and no expens<* involved, but a pict- 
orial record of Assanu^se art would i^e Imilt up 
From time to time it might even be jM)‘‘sible 
to arrange loan exhibitions of the kind so 
popular in England 

It is time now^ to turn from the dt''nl |>ast 
to the living prestmt, not only lieeauM the 
pivsimt throw^s light on the pa^.t. but for its 
own inti iiisic intere* t For sonu* years now tlie 
Oovcriiineiit of Assam has tinanced a scries 
of Monographs o i the hill tnlx‘H of Assam 


known wlierevcr ethnology is studied. Much 
remains to bo done and will, I trust, bo doin', 
till n series of uni(|ne value has been built up. 
But quite apart from research among the wilder 
tribes there is wa>rk of the utmost importance 
til which I would like to draw the attention of 
the Kumarupa Anusandhati Samiti. Through- 
out the plains of Assam lliinlu ceremonies are 
performed which differ in greater or less degree 
from those of others ]>roviiiees. Knmakshya, 
for oxamplo, is a site ivganlcd as sacred 
throughout the length and breadth of India- 
Can w'u not linvi* a full description of tlie 
temple, wnth the date of the building of each 
part, and a picture of the ceremonial both past 
and present ^ Or again there arc the groat 
(Sossains of the lla juli. Their disciples number 
thousands, but now'luTe liave w’c a picture of 
their mode of life, the belit fs they liold, the 
buildings they inhabit, or the ctTcmouial 
eoimeet'*d with thiun. Oilerings have poured 
in for eountl ss yisirs and ones mouth waters 
at the thought of the relies of past ag(*s they 
must havi' brought. IJould not s()ni<* keen, 
‘killed Tisearcliers portray and describe the 
pnssous th.ngs in tlenr poss(‘ssion ? It is nob 
gO)d enough to say ‘‘ It will do later *’• (Vro- 
inoiiial changes, and antiques are destroyed or 
lod. Now is the tiaM‘ for stmiy. Similarly 
With the villagt* festivals throiigliout Assam. 
Years go by and tliey remain undeseribed. For 
hU(ii resi^areh clear descriptions, photographs 
and drawings are reqniretl, to be placed in the 
safe kiM'piuu of tin' Samiti It is fatal to wait 
till lh<*re is mom*y available for pnbliciition 
The lir-'t ‘•tep is to collect and preserve llei 
iiiat<*nal Money for jniblication will conn* all 
in good time. 

AiM)of the* jnvsent, though of tlie past 
perishing pivs iil, is bdk-lons < d this tlnu’e i-' 
a pi.celess store in A'-sam. It is not often re- 
alises! flow far tlicM* talcjs have* sjiread. Flmy, 
lor exaui}>l»5, clearly iefc*r.s to Assam in one 
of his storic's ( )r again, part of a tale c*nrivnl 
to day in As am was ree<»r<l<Ml in Egypt aliont 
1,:5()0 15 ('/ Vet again an id(‘iitical stoiy, save 
for neee‘sarv altcuvilions in the airmala taking 
]»art, i^- found among tin* Suna Nagas ol 
Assam and tl.e Ijapp-. of N W Europe. The'se 
examples show tin' inteiesting cpn'stions oi 
distriiiution that ari«e in th** study of folk-lore. 
I am avvaic* that some* work has besm done on 
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tl\<* lolk tnloH of Aawain, but ofTnrts Hhould bo 
mado to colloct ovory tain and ovofy variation 
(»f a talr. Delay be fatal, for the luodorn 
sclioolboya and University students have no 
ears for tlus lore banded down by former 
uenorations, and old tal»H will soon be forgot- 
toii Onco again, let them be recorded with 
full details of the sources from which th<*y 
wero obtained, and handed on to the Saniiti 
bj bo tiled They \^ill thus be sjiVed from 
oblivion and the day uill come when it will 
be possible to publish tlH‘ni. 

Were not this aiticle becoming over long 
I would say sointUiing on other points, su<*h 


as the iinportaneo of collecting full details of 
all indigenous systems of modicino, with the 
local and botanical names of all herbs us<id. 
There are olil vegetable, dyes too, far more 
lasting and beautiful that the mmleni aniline 
substitutes. Thtjse merit study. Then* is too 
much cmtoni.iry law' wdiich often fits loeal 
CO Khtious far bettT than the law of tlie 
Courts. It is well wort.h recording. Hut 
the time has come to (md by joining with all 
lovers of res**arch in thanking the Editor 
for the generous part he is playing in the 
jmblication of the JouruMl of tin* Kamarupa 
Aiiusnu<lha'i Siuiiti. liOng itny it Houridi. 


JAlNTlAFUlf COrrUR-PLATK INSCIUFTK )NS OF MAilADFVl 

KAf^ASATl. 

Dat^d Sak^hJa 1710 (A D. 1788X (A. D. I8i)l) and rrjo (A. D. 

l)y Dr. K, M (UJPTA, m a, T>hi). 

Preliminary. 


This copperplate records thiee gmiils 
made from time to time, namtdy» in Mikal)la 
1710, 172.'1 and 172o A briei n'fer»*nc(‘ to 
this ]»!ate is made by Sir Edward Cait in his 
Progress ot IL.^'torical Ib'soaivh in Assam \ 
page 10, and by iin* in tie' Journal and Pro- 
I'eediugsof the \siatic Society (d’ H'Migal, New 
Series, V(»l. XlX, Ao S, page 32.), ] 

came across this plate a bout Jil22. It was tie n 
in the jMissehsion < E Kumar Glihatra Singh 
Nripa Lahadur of Jaintiapur I n()W edit and 
publish the in*-cri]»tIon foi the fir t time. 

The plate tueasun's .Vxo|' evcliidiii^ a 
semi circular ]*rojoction of about 1 ' diamet^T 
coming out of the upper side. Tlie pisijecfion 
has a hole in the top and a ring p using 
through it evidently for tlie purposv' siisp'ii- 
sion. The royal seal is eng^u^eci just in th * 
middle of the upjter margin, and u exactly 
like the one described m my ‘ l>huj>i Oupp'T- 
Plat-' inscription of Itamasimha (.1. Ar P., 
A. S. B. Now scries, Vol. XVill, No. J, 
p. 73). The plate was in good .stab' of 
}>reservatiou when 1 saw it about ten years 
ago. 


On lb' first sidv' i»l tlie ]>late (writtio, « n- 
H*t) th ‘i" Hi* ill tin mid II ' of the plwtt' 
tie'll lines Moth' right margin om* lincoiitlh 
left margin t\\oliii“-i ; on t >p msigi.i and on 
Un* right sid • of tie ^eal li\t^ lines , and and 
on t >p iiiM'giii an 1 on tlie left sid‘» of tin* s“il 
lour hill*'* < Ml the scroll ] sjdr ^wiilten l.it *i) 
lh‘irM’ 1 ' f4e\f )t *^'11 lim"- e\clu ling the in\ )e- 
atiry liiu on top and two sinsll lilies, oin* 
b *'ow th'* nu »e.il)iy Im * and ilieotln'r writ- 
t'.i I)el\\i»>n lin*s and ib Tie* l.i t lun* is 
WTitt*n ii].irt Irom the in*iin holy of the 
insenpti m '1 lie siinll hno bd »w t h o 

in\orat)i*y Irr* wnth th* lignre 7 attichcd 
to it impliei th.it the e\])res->ioii i- to bi 
insiited m iun* 7 in jilac* of the ‘anunisika' 
pree«‘dmg tin* word ‘Pn'taye’. 

The ('haract*rs are moilerii Bengali with 
almost the Slime jieeulijirities as have i;e'‘ii 
noticed in my Dliupi plate reft*r»v,d to abov(‘, 
an 1 an* on tlie wholi* well-fi)rmcd. The lang- 
uage is Sa isknt, but a cunons mixture w’ith 
Bengali is nc»tieeabl« here and there. (5ram- 
iiiatieal rules of Sanskrit have not bom 
strictly followed. 
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Tho fir^t in«icription dated SakAbtU 1710 
(A. 1) 1788) records a grant of twenty halas 
of land by Mahadevi Ka^asati, wife of king 
hadagosayi of Jaintiapar to th(» goddemKalika 
cbtablishcd in Srf Lilapuri Sannyas's al)ode 
(mat ha), apparently at Jaintiapur Besides, 
four halas are made over ns gift to the wnt<*r 
oi the plate, niid lat( i on two lialas tnoie to (he 
Brahiiiana and tho oibpresser atUmding th<* 
gixldess Kalika. The grant is made with the 
cons<‘iit of coitam p 1 1 ii c e s s o « and king 
Vijnyanaiayana. This ahows that tliat giant 
had formed a pait oi tfio royal domain which 
has been pointed out in the ])hnpi pate (J 
Ar l\,A S B.,New Scries, Vol. XVlIl, 

No 1. p 77). 

Ilidsgosiiyi's leign ended in 1770 A. U. , he 
wassuMMfltd by Lldiatia‘*nig (1770-1781), 
Jiitiaii'^niyana (1781 I 78 t)) and Vijavailaia 
\ana ( lT 8 (> 17M* At the turn* of making the 
<ifrint Vi’svanaMj ana was tlius tin reigning 
s >d ihe (jut< ri-dowag<T (Kahaiati) had to 
'*l)t UP he pi nm^si m \s Bsd ig<»feayi is called 
ii Mu lowr jitiiis ' JajanlijHiia-rinaiidara ' 
‘Mn {Aik i%sunp-d by the leignni^ ki 14 s ot 


Jaintia) it beems that he waa still olive and 
was regarded as king dc jure although he had 
abdicated tho throne to becuriio a Sannyasin 
(mendicant) in 1770 AD (J & P., A S B., 
XIX, l*d23, No. 8 , p 3.33) At the time ot 
making the next two grants, naiiielv ot A. D 
1801 and 1803 R&iHasiinUa II (1790-1833 
A.D ) was the reigning king, and Bodiigosayi is 
given the simple epithet of ‘narapati show- 
ing thereby that tho latter was no more m 
tho land of tho living. As there is no further 
mention of obtaining consent of any prince or 
princ(‘ss to thev.e later grants, it follows that 
they were madf fiom out of her own personal 
jKissesMons. 

For otlu^r interest mg details regarding 
Jaintia hisioiv and ( ulture relereiiee nny be 
iiinde to iny Dhupi jdalo (.1 iSc P, A S B, 
XVIII, No 1, pp 73-7J)), Daudig plate 
(J & r, A. S B., XIX, 19J3, No 8,pp JJ3- 
32‘)) and Jaintmpui pl«t»* top. eit„]»p 331- 
33‘>), and to the Sutak plat (.1 ^P, A S lb, 
XNV, lyJy, No I pp. lo >-lby) edited by rav 
puinl, K (J.noswaini. 


PhAT (EDIPEI) FROM TUE ORIGINAL) 


( h^r%l Side) 


3. 511^ 

•ii If i>»ft 

0. ^ 

7. cm s^rsTi b 

^ Road C^It^t m ( S.IXIS I 

^ ll(rld ‘Jiajfc' 


. (.■nr .sr'stoH Jit?-* *^1 

y. f IT. >1% * 

U». i.’II fflSl I 'fl'S 

n e irw •f??® *li ^ b9l»I- 

! J 

13. ^ «« b?rm^ ^ ^-fiw * 

14 f9ir»i4 tTS'.inii b+w.^ ^ 


’ Ut I'l 
' III'. 1 

Ii. Ill i 
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16. ^ ?pi * 5|k ffk m 
(on the right margin of the firht side) 

iG. ^ * sr «n 

afTCT ® 6 

(below the 15th line, but apart from 
it) 

17. 'StWt Cim • 

(on the left margin of the first side) 

18. ^5»l ^?it: 
Wltsi^rt^RTl CTTI 

19. HTvJI V9ra?R ' « 

(on top margin of the first side and 
on the right of the seal.) 

^ Road^<T[<t 
2 Read 

* Keail 

* Read 

* Read^ 


20 . 

21 cwfl^ 

22 . ^ 

28. wrrtrtt ^ 

24. ^ 'iftfjf. 

(on the left of the seal) 

26. ^ 

26. 

27. 

28. 

® Read I 'J'lu*ro is aninv(*i‘te(l 

“anmiftsika” sign after 
Read also after i 

’ Head ^f«1'4lW<Tt: 


( Secottd Side) 


Ids’ll 

2. »pPtw '»R 

3. 5 ^siTi ^^w»n 

4. ^ «(m 

6. ‘ »lrti55R- 
«!. (TR 

7. «/ jfH * 

8. ^ I 

(Written apart) 



‘ Read<5(jt%’ 

Read ^fspfsl i one in the line is 
ri'dnndant. 


9. IPS * »t»6t^ 31^1*1 »f 

10 . s f3K5^»rcf. *rjTi lu- 

ll. SffI 5Fr«IRf^EW<ITl ittsi^ll^ 

12. ^ ’ifijfitCR 51^t»tfs 

13. l||?l^^t«rr?^-^- 

1 5. «PMii%f9rat3n’jt trei I 31151^ a 
10. cTiiw»ifff^5^?n ^\^fs I 
(Written apart) 

* The last expression is not very clear. 
Thi.s line is probably a latt'r inter- 
polation done with the purpose of 
illegally increasing the quantity of 
land already alienated. 


* Rend 
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TRANSLATION. 
(First Side*) 


(Thus) -writton by the queen of king 
Badago'-Ayi, the Purandara of Jayantipura ; 
land iiK'nHuring twenty-two hnlap of <5oviii- 
dapur village' along with (its) tenants have 
been given by ino to KAlikAdevi for her 
pleasure, wdth nil (my) rights abandonwl and 
with the porinission of Sri GaurikumAri, Sri- 
SunAkumsiri, Sri-JaynntikumAri and also of 
king Sri-Sri-VijayandrAyana, for the discharge 
of worship of Sri-Sri-Kdlikddevi (established) 
in Sri Sri LilApuri SamiyAsi'a abode (luathn) 
(LI. MO). The stonier of vi hat is given as 
gift will bt'come « Chanddia. For this purpose 
(i. e, for gift) this cop])er-])late has l)ct*n writ- 
ten in 1710 SakdbdA when the Moon was in 
the place of Bnlmapati. (This has been) verily 


written in the month of Paush (IJ, 10-14)* 
Land measuring four halas of land is given 
(to the writer) for writing this (coppi'r plate). 
Of these (four hulas) two halaaaro from Nayd- 
vanakhald and the rest from the eastern part 
of DalaikdnJi village (LI lO-lO), Later on 
(was given) the pa^^ture and water-tank off 
Govindapur village. Lat-T on, two halas of 
land have been given for Kdlikddevrsjileasure 
derived from the service (performed) by the 
Brahmana and the oil-])resscr (attached to) 1 he 
monastery (matha) and the temple (LI. 17-19). 
Later on, land niensuring two halas in Nayd- 
vanakhald (lit. New Forest Clearinga) of 
Devipura have bi‘en given to Sri Vishnu for 
the plea.*-uro of Sri Vislinu (Ll. liO-28.) 


(Second Svie), 


(Sslutntion to) Sri Pnrgd. On the 2oth of 
Ashddh.. ill 17211 SakdbdA (A. D iHOl) land 
mua'-urin,.’ t^^o and a liall balas, (tiiat is), thirty 
kedariis in (village) Purvajihauda attached to 
NiiyAvann is guonby tluMjUHen named Sri 
SrUNu’-ayi, wife of king Badagosdyi Cur the 
pleasure ot Sn Si) KAlikddevi (11. 1-8). 

1 et-r on, in 172o Sakdbdd (A 1>, 1803) 
tvio lia'.as nt land (that is), iwenty-four kedd- 
las lying in I village) Dalaikandi, and measured 


with the rod. eight cubit.s long, have been given 
bySrimnti Kdsjisatidevi, wife ol king Badago- 
sdyi for the pleasure of Rri-Rddhd-krishua and 
for the ceremony of Moljdtrd' of the (two) 
‘ mafichas ' (cradle-h(‘ds) lying in the Kdlikd- 
matha a n li at Uj minagara Documimt 
(executed) on the l%h day of Agralidyaua 
(11. 9-lb). 

With seven halas % (^) 


TUH SIGN ^ IN ANCIENT COPPBR-PLATE INSCRIPTIONS OP 

KaMARUPA, 

(By pandit PADMANATH BHATTACUARYA VIUVA VINOD.) 

The copper-plate inscriptions of plates)t open with this sign ^ and iv) also 
Balavnrnian (t. e. the Nowgong plates)* the inscriptions on the &oal{ of Balavar- 
and those of IndrapAla (i. e. the Gauhati man ; but the lato Dr. noernlo who read 

them and publisht^ the readings in tln^ 

• Vide plate XXXV— Journal of the Asiatic t Vide plate III, Ibid. 

Society of Bengal Vol. LXVI, Part L 1897, } Vide plate XXXVII, Ibid. 
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•Toumil of tb(‘ Asiatic Society of 
— orerlojkod the sign, ])roba.bl,V 

bccaust* the iraprossion in oacli (uao 
was indistinct. In tlie inscriptions on 
the seal of Rntnap'ila’s Sualkuchi (xrant, 
however, the sign ^ though similarly 
indistinct could be noticed by 1)/. 
llcemleand he read it as ‘Oin Many 
of the iu'^eriptuiiis of the P.ila kings 
of Bengal, begin ’with this sign ^ — and 
also another Mgii s — for nist.inco, tin 
Manda Inscriptions of (xop ill HI opens 
with and the Nara Sinha temple 
Inscriptions of Nayvpili, op ms with 
‘ 1 ’ t ; b »tli these si 'in h i vo b son roa I 
ns ' Om \ 

Ssmetirnos ‘On* acliiill}'^ ocours 
after ^ or S : F’td'' tlu* V I'lUdevi temple 
i'lvTiption of Gibin 1 ipila^l ant tli' 
Xrishna-Dwinka Temple In-ieripti m 
ol Nayapihll It IS .‘.tringe, tint in 
1 ICC of such distinct u^‘ of tlie .sisru ^ or 
S along with an 6 (*m)i ^**'‘*' ’ 

c luld be luterproLe I as '• Otn "I 

In E<istern Bmgil, including Syl- 
het, forin(>rly§ a hiy on th* ocoisim 
of his * Vidyaratnhhi ’ ceremony iiitli' 
fifth year of las age, was tsught to 
writt* ‘2 ' first before writing ^ ^ ’f, (»r 
^ ^1 ^ a.s llio cisu miy bo. This mgn 
if’ called “ 'SfrsH ” (inji) and m f let 
all the three signs ‘t and 2 are bni 


*ForS*al Vide Plato Xll, and for its 
reading page 124, of J A. S. 13. Vol. LXVll, 
Part I, 

t Plate XXX —(for reading, Soe Pago 
102), Vol V, of the Memoirs of the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal. 

+ Plato XXVI —(for reading, Sje Page 
78) Ibid. 

T Plato XXVni— Vol V, of the Memoirs 
of the Asiatic S icioty of B mgal. 

I! Plato XXV -Vol. V. Ibid. 

§ This has now become almost obsolete 
and the present generation hardly writes 

iths sign. 


tlie different forms of the same thing : 
an! so ^ Id* S miv ulso go b/ the name 

‘ iujJ ’• 

To a fHtudml of the T.iiilrn, the 
u.itncs Ida, Fiiigala and Kushniuna are 
faniilur. 'I'ln*'.* iir* \(‘i‘) fiiu* nerves 
not viable t) the uninitiiled eye, that 
pi».s through the \renidindi (Spiinl 
Corl). The Sn.shinina which lo in tlie 
nil Idle his m it siv (l.uknis — or nther 
lotu-se' (with vnn ms mimbu’s of 
peals) — cilled AIu ,i liifira, Swalhish- 
thftim, Minipura, Anai.iti, Vismldha 
anllpi.i r e Md.il.a i, is .situati'd 
in (he veiijiiy of .iinis and has four 
petals in it on Wiueh tinee ir ‘ f mr 
loiters, 3T, If, g, of th ‘ alpl' i- 

b‘t; til* Siv I lliishth I 11 IS near (lie 
generativ * orgin ami has bix p 'taU 
with 51, i^'di) on (ill in; 

th* Mmipui ‘1 IS hr th* a i\el, and h ii 
t Ti p‘tih with th • lelfers Jp, Q, *(, **, 
9{. -S, «| 5 ^ 111 tl. Ill 5 til* Aia'ud is 
by the li *art — with t.\ ive ]u‘t,iis eon- 

tainiiig the lett.*r^ i, % l>, .1, 

’ll ^ ; (lie Vibiildlii IS by (h * 

thro it mil has S'Xt 'eu ]H*tals with all 

the Vovv Is in th*’n viz. "sit, ®, 

4 g, s, n fe, % -511. -51 i tlu* 
ijna IS loMtul n*.ir tie* uuddle of the 
eyebrow .s tiud In', two petals witli 

The Hushiinina tlit*n marges into 
a Chakra at tin* top called Sahasrara 
(or Sahasrad ila f ;r having a thouM-iud 
petaks). 

At Mi'll alhara resides in sleeping 
Btato-— the Kundihni (.xlso called “ Kii- 
Uku^idahni ”)— m e a u i n g a fomalc 
snake — in a serpentine form round a 
linga (emblem of Siva). It is the 
duty of a devotee to awaken this Kuuda- 
Imi and lead her from Miilaihara to 
Sahasrara (through intervening Cha- 
kras), to join there with “ Parama 

^iTA ” (The Supreme God). This pro- 
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cess is rallod Pliatcliakrabh«‘(la — boring 
through llie six Cliaki‘as— (MulfidlAra 
to Ajtiu). Tlie Kiiudalini pat-ei's tlin ugh 
evory jx'tal (with a Iftler in it) and iLe 
divinity is callod “ Varna Prakas'ini ” 
(Jlliuniuuting tho Varuas or Itdlorh) and 
in fact no ‘ Varna ’ can either b(‘ seen 
or heard or pronounced cx<’ci)l through 
Her favour *. 

Here is the reason vhy, at th<* tin e 
of Vid\.aranil)lia n<‘r suiiboJ (c) is pnt 
down lirst of all and A\hy in the nis. 
criptions also, tlu* same sunbol (in 
eitlicr form ^ or ‘t)t ■was mcisid first 
and then IIk' h tti rs. 

As regaids the nomenclature ‘inji’, 
it uiaj be slaleti tliat the naii.e occurs 
ill a ComuK’nlarj of the 'Janlra, as 
I'oilois — 

<5 c?iT'^i ■si'sfih I 

■STtvl ? fi’/iM’i'I’fi I fs»f. 

wiri!!, I 

Above the I>evid:ila (Uvo pclalled 
Cb.ihra *. f. the Aji'a ('liihia) is (he 
i^eat of t )i e * Kala ’ (litejailv ))art) 
which is \iry d('ar to tti* Voein 
(ilevotei); dll' Is (ail'd Aii',1 ; this 
looks lilsi a tir\((l line In fact 

this is j.(' (liar than the >^er]ientine 

* la lli-r profcs** ajiwjirds (or down- 
wnrdsi Kui,i<!riliiii < f the Si ri'entnn' luria - 
is in daiieiiij^ ji">taie : * ? ' .'■hows Her 

taming hl'twi'-’i and ‘ <1 ’ Jlir iurniag 
rigl twi.^e ; '‘o' iijrisi'its Her turaiag 

botli ways. 

t Tilt) '-ouad is of foar stages — l’«rji 
P.asyaatj, Madlijiiaia, nad Vaikluiri and 
only the lu.'-t (i r. Vaikhtin) stngt; is audible ; 
tho Para, can never ht> lieaid : w liih* the 
Pu.syanti ard Madhynuia arc audible only 
to the initiated cars. 

J S(>ai(‘lia)e.s tlie htdiliinc is Been .''nnapct- 
ed witli tlift grutesfjiio : tla* aietallio liook 
tied to a Hooka (liulible-hiihble) to faiten 
it to a Katcha wall, is culled * iaji ' evi- 
dently on account of tho similarity in 
shape. 


Kundalini just emerged out of the Shat- 
Chakras ai.d thus thi> di'volce is delight- 
(dto sec 11<T in this transcendent 
stage — on tvay to the Goal — Sahasrara 
Chakra — within the Crown of the head. 

Ah regards the menning of tho 
name 5nji — it iw said to ho dcri\f*d from 
tho not to luujinate (tlio 
representative letter of the Alphabet*) 
is luminated by Hert — iudiealing that 
no letit'r enn lx* ‘ exj.resM'd ’ except 
thronpb II<t. 

Prom what has been staled above 
it will be st'cn that the sign ^ or 2— 
does not represent any jiartienlar letter 
or Syllable (like's) — hut is the sig'n of 
t h e Kundalini- the Sei j ent— shaped 
dhinity that piTMides i-vi ry leltirand 
regulates it.s jironiiiicialion She is 
in fact the creativt* energy lirii.gijig out 
every letter. lu whatiMr toim ^ (V 
*) or c— She is seen at the legiiiiiing 
of any inserjption, tlie right way is to 
rejinduee that foin J and it will not 
be eorreet to put 'I to ve|>ieM'iit ih) 
same. >§ is the repre.senlaln e of ti o 
Vedic Hruhnia^, wlaieas ^ or «.r J 
(». c. Anji) i.itle |..ymb(l of the Tiiu- 
tvic divinity “ Kujdaliiii * ' 

* (bhagjivad (IIU 
X — 3l)). 

t ■»!'' -St 5T f§i 

— Tlii.s is thi' iat-'rj n tati.in pul in 
the word hy .1 diVlinguisli' d of 

bengal — I’liadil I’ancluiaiina Tail i.Dit la - 
in his iU'lu'leon " iaji ’ juddl'-l.. d in tlie 
liariipneada Sainrardhiiaa L c k ha Mala, 
Vol 1 P. 2»i7 ct Seg. 

* With the wonl ‘‘ Aaji ’’ within jiorent- 
liesis after it, ji. t, li iji). 

* (libngavad Gi(/i 

YIIl- I:h 

|l It is iinly the Pandits wi'll versi'd in (io, 
Tanfcrn who knew the real iiiipoii of Auji ; 
whtii in fiur boyhood wc wi(<t(‘ 2 hefoi * 
■<f. <f tlie sign wjiK ii.terpntod as rt‘- 

jiri'sentiiig the head and holly of the Kla 
pliant-headed corpulent Deity Ga^eSa ! 



PRiG-JTOTISHA, KiMARUPA AND DAViKA. 


(By Prop. PRABODH CHANDRA SEN, m.a.) 


The Jaina lexicographer Hemachandra, 
of the I2th century, apparently identifies the 
two peoples when he says * The Prft^-Jyo- 
tishas are the Eftmarfipas’ but there are 
reasons to think that they were originally 
two distinct peoples. In the Mahabharata 
and the Ramayana the Prag-Jyotishas alone 
are mentioned and not the Karnarupas ; in 
K&lidAsa's Raghuvamsa botli those names 
are mentioned together ; while in latter 
literature the Karnarupas become prominent 
as tho pi^ople of the Upper Brahmaputra 
^valley and are regarded as identical with 
the Prag-Jyotishas. How this change came 
to pass perhaps requires a word of explana* 
^tion. 

First^^Jlit^us^ouF^ who the Prag- 
Jyotishas wore. It soems that, as the name 
implies, they were tho eastern branch of a 
people called tho Jyotishas who appear to 
liave spread all over northern India. In 
the Brihatsaiuhita of Varahainihir wo 
find * mention of the Prag-Jyotishas 
in tho tho eastern region, while in the 
Madhyadesa are located anoth<*r people called 
the (Jpa-Jyotishas. Bhattopala in his com* 
mentary quotes a passage from an old work 
of Pariisara which mention a peoples called 
the Uttama -Jyotishas among the peoples 
of tho Madhyadesa ; it may be that they are 
the same as the Upa-Jyotishas of tho Brihat- 
samhita. Again, in the Mahabharata * w o 
are told that Arjuna in his northern cam- 
naign fought with Bhagadatta, tho king of 
^Vftg-Jyotisha, who was surrounded by the 
Kir atas, Chinas and, Mlecchas liv ing in the 
sea-ooa^'r^gi o n ^mlocnaih sogarSaiipa- 
vasibbi^, whilo^l^^ula in his western cam- 
paign is said to have conquerd the Uttara-* 
Jyotisha who must have been located some- 
where in the country of the five rivers 
(pafichanada), for, in the account of Nakula's 
conquests they are associated not only with 
the * Pafichanada ' country, but also with 
the river Sarasvatl, the Rftmothas, the Hfiira^ 


Hunas and the Madras of jS&kalal^floio^n 
Sialkot in the Punjab). , 

^^om a considera^Sifi oY^ alHlKose facts 
it ^ems that Uttar i-Jyotishas, Uttnina- 
Jyotishas, tho Upa-Jyotishas and the Prag- 
Jyotislias wero really diffiTont branches of 
a people called tho JyotisliHs who appear to 
have spread all over northern India from 
the Punjab to Assam. Further research 
may bring to light the oxibtence of other 
branches of tho Jyotisha people. Thus 
there can perhaps be no doubt that th‘» Prag- 
Jyotislias or tho eastern Jyotishas were so 
called because they r«*prosentod th<‘ eastern 
branch of the main people. A question may 
be asked as to whether tliis people went ov(‘r 
northern India from west to ea^^t. or from 
oast to west. Tho data at our disjn^sal do 
not enable us to give a didioite answer to 
this question ; but the analogy of tl»e 
Uttara-Kurus and the Kurus prop»*r, tho 
Utt^ -Madras and the Madras proper and 
“ general consideration of the move-^ j 


also a general consideration of the 
moots of races and tribes over northerrf" 
India are probably in favour of thinking^ 
that the Jyotishas moved from west to easi^ 
If this inference has any value, then it 
would appear probable that the Pra^^-Jyoti -* 
sl iaH w ere not of Mongolian extraction ; and 
this is‘^rhap8'"‘'Wh\r 'BliSg act Vita, is r<^&farded 
wife li- TiO " m uc h — rcHlTi^CfliLid kl ndli uoss by 
Krishna when addressing Yudhisthira — 

* Bhagadatta is thy father\s aged frumd ; 
he is noted for his dofercJice to thy father 
in deed and word, and ho is mentally bound 
by affliction and devoted to thee like ^ 
father^ (K arnaparban, M.Bh.}. 4 ^ 

r^But we should remember that Bhaga- 
dactafthe king of tho Prag-Jyotishas; is 
always associated with the Kiratas^ the* 
Chinas and tho MlecchrffP^who were un-i 
doubtedly of Mongolian extraction and hence I 
h ated a s al iens by the Brahmanical Ary ans ' 
of^ Ke^fayavarti a.' It seems that 

jejetoiT^of the Jyotishg people 
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reMhed tha banka of tha^Ciubitya or the 
Brshmapntra in modem Aaaam, with which 
they are nlwaya aaeoeiated in literature, they 
found the country already occupied by 
p«k>plefi~bt Mongbhan origin caiiea &.inltas, 
etc: — It was perBapi Mcauae the Piig- 
'‘‘dynClahas must have, in courae of time, 
been closely as^ociat^ with these foreign 
peoples that they themselves soon came to 
be looked upon as foreigners. This will 
probably explain why in some passages of 
the Mahabharatta and particularly of tlie 
Harivamsa the Prag-Jyotishas are referred 
^to as Asura a, D&navas or M lecchaa—hostile 
to the '' Bl»alimi>.nie»l g<ida, pftitiei;|lftrly-h^ 
Vlahuu or iy.riahna,^ * 


It is however very remarkable that 
while the Prftg-Jyotishsa together with the 
iKit^s, the Ohinasi the Mleochaa are 
l^pe^atedly mentioned in the epics, the KAinn* 
rfipaa, a well-known people inhabiting the 
■ Upper Bialunnputra valley, are not men- 
tiomnl evon once in those works , again, in 
later literature while the K&ni.trupis appear 
as an inipoitant people, the Pnlg-Jyotishas 
are seldoui mi'ntioned and, even it mention- 


ed, they are regaided as sjnonyinous yi th 
the Katiiarupas. Evidently the conclusion 
IS that the Kuinatups appeared oiAthe 
scene in a later period and in eours<( of time 
indistinguishably mixed up with the Piag- 
Jyotisliab. 


It seems highly probable that the 
^amarupHb were a pooplo of foreign or'gin 
mid entered the Brahmaputra valley from 
xhe noith < ast< It is important to note heie 
Abat the easternmost provinco of the coun- 
try of Assam, on the very contines of Burma, 
and on the other side of the river Dikshu 
which marks the religious limit of K&ina* 
rupa on the east, was known by the name 
of Namrup. It is apparent that like 
mudera Kamrup, Namrup also represents |lie 
name of a tribe which seems to have been 
agin, as the two names suggest, to the an- 
cient K&marapas in racial afBnity. The 
existence of the two tracts called Namrup 
and Kamrup extending from the contines 
of Burmab up to the modern Gaohati 
tegion is perhaps a clear indication that 
the two tribes, '^bom these two names re- 
present were of alieu origin and entered the 


Brabmi pofra valley through the north-eastern 
gotes ot India. This inference seems to be 
confirmed by the evidence of the Baghn- 
vaifasa of K&Iid&sa as we shall presently 
see. 

As to the different periods of time 
when the Prfig-Jyotishas and the K&msrupas 
came to occupy the Upper valley of the 
Lauhitya we are not in a position to coma 
to any dehnite conclusion. In the Artha- 
H&Htra of Knutilya there is a reference to 
the traiis-Lauhitya (pfira-Iauhitya) country, 
that IS, the modern Gauhati region ; but 
there is no indication there as to which 
people, the Prfig-Jyotishas or the Kfimaru- 
pas, were in possesmon of the country at 
that time. The epic references to the Prfig- 
Jyotihlias contain no hint for ascertaining 
the time of their occupation of the Brahma- 
putra \ alley. 

It is not improbable that th e Kir fitas. 
the Chinns and the ^Mlecchas^ wbouare 
ass(K 5 iat(*(l with the Pr&^-JyotishM in J^o 
Afehabliarnta inay ~ii ave i nclud«»d the tribe 
yfhWmn a later period^ame to be_ known 
B y the n ame Rfifnerupft. 'BuFUie' earliest 
reTernice'Co'the Kfimariipas by name is to 
bo found in the Allahabad Pillar inscription 
of Samudragupla of the 4th century A. 0. 
This in'<criptio i refers to the Kingdom of 
Kfimarupa as situated on the extreme e astern 
frin ge of the Gupta empire ; i)ut It does not 
supply us with further information for 
determining its exact location in the Btah- 
mnputra valley. In the fourth canto of 
K&lidfi fl's Baghuvamsa reference has been 
made to the king of Prfig-Jyotisha on the 
left bank ot the Lauhitya and immediately 
after this is mentioned the king of the Ka- 
mariipns. It may bo concluded from this 
that in the time of Kfilidfisa the Prfig-Jyo- 
tislu.s and the Kfimarfipas were still regarded 
as two difierent peoples living side by side. 
If tins conclusion be correct, then it should 
perimps he supposed that the Pifig-Jyotishas 
occupied the country lying immediately to 
the east of the Lauhitya, as Kfilidfisa sug- 
gests, and tliat the Kfimarupas were locat^ 
further to the east. Thus it would appear 
that even in the time of Kfilidfisa the Kama- 
rfipas ocenpied a portion midway between 
the region known aa Namrnp £rom which 
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place thej seem to have been moving west- 
ward, and the Qauhati region which place 
they subsequently, evidently after the time 
o&Ualid&sa, came to occupy. 

So it seems reasonable to conclude that 
in the time of Samudra^’upta the Kamnrupas 
occupied only the eastern part of the Upp**r 
Brahmaputra valley, the western part, that 
the Gauhati region, being occupied by 
the Prag-JyotishaH Rut as tho Kftinarupa 
kingdom is referred to in tho Allahabad ins- 
(' r i p t i 0 n as a * pratvanta * jo r borde r 
ldn gdoia» tUe conciqjiion soenis unavoidable 
that the Prag-Jyotisha kingdom, to which 
Kalidilsa refers, formed apart of Samudra- 
gSp taV eiiip^^^ Thfit the low«'r Assam 
"Was really ineluded in tho Gupta 
empiro seems to bo conlirined by the fact 
that tho date used in tho T<‘zpur rock-ii'S- 
c r i p t i o n of llarjiaravarman has Is^cm 
explicitly referred to the Gupta (ra (olO 
O, E. — 829 A. C ) If Samudragnptu's oiap’re 
really i^xluded a part of tlic Assam valley, 
then one is tempted to indentify Ralavarman 
of tho Allahabad Pillar inscription with the 
king of the same name who was tlie son of 
Samudravarman, as we know from tluj 
Nldhanpur copper pUit^'s ; and indeed schol- 
ars are of opinion that Samudravarman, tlie 
ancestor of lilni'-karavarman, was a con- 
temporary of Samudrngupta ami that his 
son Ralavannan should be indcntiiled wVth" 
Ralavarraan, one of tho nine kings of 
iryavarta who were overt! u’own by Sa- 
inudragupta. Rut there ar«* some dillicultii‘S 
in this iiideiitilication. We know fnnn the 


had already acquired much prestige during 
his time. 


In the seventh century A. C. both 
Ba^a and Uiuen-Tsang regarded Bhaskara- 
varinan ns the king of Eamardpa and they 
are supported by the evidence of tho Nidhan- 
pur cop]>er-plate inscrii)tions. Towards the 
end of tho eleventh century or the begin- 
ning of the J2th century when king Vai- 
dyadeva nourished Kamnrupa formed a 
mandnla within the bhukti of Prag-Jyoti- 
shs ; this fact also seems to indicate that 


P rag-Jyotisha and very 

(5lesely associated, at one time formed "two 
distinct jaw padas^ And as the ancient 
bliuktis wercr*generally named after some 
important cities belonging to thorn, Piag- 
Jyotisha rnny well have been the name of 
a city in tlie ancie it Ijauhitya valley , but 
wo are not yet in a position to idont*fy it. 
Thus wc see that even in the J2tli ctoitury 
some SOI t of distinction was made hrlwein 


Prag-Jyotisha a n d Ixfimerupa, though 
liernachandr.i, who ilouri'HiMal in the k*uiio 


century, fully ideiititied the two nMiies. 
This identilication may perha]»s ho due to 
some sueh fact that Kamarnpa in kt'T 
times came to be regarded as tlio namc‘ of 
a kingdom orjnnnpathi of which the I*ura 
or Lead-quarters had the name of Prag- 
tIy^i*Hha. AH dater references to Assam, 


aterary and ejiigrapli’c, are by the iiaine 
Kstiiiartipa and not Piag-dyotisLu, e <7., in 
the Vikraiiinnkadevaehantam of Riiliana 


and the Mailliainagar grant of Lakshmanase- 
iia (\ ikrama-vasikriin-kaniarupn-bliupa). 


Nidhanpur plates of ]3haskaravarnmn tliat 
the line of kings to which »Samudra\arnian 
and his son Ralavarman helongod ruled o\cr 
Kamarupa and not Prag-Jyotisha , if this 
Balavarman was one of the nine kings of 
iryavarta who wore forcibly uprooted by 
iSamudragupta, his descendants could not 
liave ruled upto about the middle of tho 
seventh century as we know from the 
Nidhanpur plates ; and »Samudragupta’8 
inscription tolls us that tho king of Kama- 
ri^pa only submitted to Samudrnguptas 
power and was not overthrown by him, 
Kalidasa makes a second reference to the 
king of Kamarfipa in his Raghuvanisa 
(Vll, 17), which shows that this kingdom 


It now remains to mak*‘ a brief mention 
of another ancient iiumpiida of Assam, nninc- 
jy, Ihivaka. The only roftTenco to this 
jannpada is to be found in the Allahabad 
pillar inscription of Samudragupta. In that 
inscription Davaka has been mentioned as 
one of the “ pratyanta ” kingdoms of 
Samudragupta*8 empire, along with Sama- 
tata and Kaniarupa. Scholars have been 
generally at a loss regarding the identifica- 
tion of tliis old kingdom. Now, it is in tlio 
prose portion of the Allahabad inscription 
that the mention of Davaka is to be found, 
and there it is placed between the pratyanta 
janapadas of Samatata and Kamarnpa. 
Uence it is reasonable to suppose that 
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pavaka Jay somcwhf'ro botwccn tliosr* two 
jnnapaiias. Scholars havo identified Sania- 
Lita with the region lying to the east of the 
modern Dacca (^ivlaion and including at leant 
poftions of the present districts of Tippera 
and Sylhet ; and we have tried to sliow 
in the preceding pages that Kamar^pa in 
tlie days of the Gupta emperors occupied the 
east^'fii i»art of the upper Brahmaputra 
valley to the east of the modern district of 
Kainrnrp. Karnar^pa in those days most 
prihalily included the modern Tczpur re- 
gion. Sj ancient Davaka must he placed 
somewhere to the south of Tczpnr and to 
tlio north of Syllict. Curiously enough a 
jilace of considt*rabl<‘ importance is still called 
DibiLain the district of Nowgong, (vide 
maps in (Jait’s History of Assiiru and the 
Ihstrict Gazottecr of Xowgong) The sit- 
uation of mo<ler'i Dahoka in the Nowgong 
district so much satisfiies the location of 


Dav&ka that can be inferred from Samudra- 
gupta’s inscription, and the two names 
Daboka and DavSka are so completely 
similar that there can scarcely be any doubt 
as to the identification of ancient Dav&ka 
with modern Daboka and its neighbourhood 
in the Nowgong district (See Janmabhuiiu» 
1327 r>. S., Jyaistha, pp 411-54). Unfort- 
unately, however, the Allahabad inscription 
provides us with no information about Da- 
vaka besides that in the da 3 ^s of Samudra- 
guptn it was a kingdom and that its king, 
like the kings of Sainntata and Kaniarttpa, 
gratified the imperious commands of the 
Gupta emperor by giving him taxes, obey- 
ing his ord(TS and doing him homage. 
Besidos this little information the history 
of Davaka before and after the days of 
Samudraguptft, like that of Satiyaputta of 
the time of Asoka, has been completely lost 
to us. 


NJU The identification of Davaka mentioned in the Allahabad inscription of Samudra- 
giijita with the Knpili Valley known to this day as Davaka is probably correct. The 
writers tht‘()iy that Prag-Jyotislia and Kilmarupa were separate tracts or kingdoms 
will how»‘ver b(» geneially rtjected. Ibis aiticle is published with a view to elicit criticism 
and discussion. A. K. S ] 


EARLY niSTOEY OE TEA. 

(By DINES CHANDRA DATTA, m.a.) 


** Confuoions, the great Chinese 
reformer, having registered a vow to 
the gods that be would keep awake for 
seven days at a stretch, found its 
execution rather more difficult than he 
had expected. All possible means were 
employed to keep his eyes open ; never, 
theless on the seventh day he fell asleep. 
When he awoke and found he had 


broken his vow, ho exclaimed : * Vile 
traitors, I shall prevent your ever 
closing again and cutting ofi his 
eyelids he threw them away. The pity- 
ing gods made tea bush to spring up 
where the eyelids fell, in order to assist 
future devotees in their exercises.’* 

A Chinese Legend 
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1. Tea if one of the two commoditips 
for which India in famous in the markets of 
the world. It is the one thing to which 
Assam owes much of her wealth and impor- 
tance. In the present paper an attempt is 
made to trace the circumstanceb that led to 
the development of tea culture in Assam. 

2. It is generally known that the habit 
of tea originated in China <i) and her neigh- 
bours subsequently learnt it from her. Wlien 
the Westerners visited her shores, they too 
came to appreciate the virtues of the leaf 
Tea was introduced into Europe in the 
sixteenth and m'venteenth centuries It 
appears that tea was first brought to India 
by an Arab m<‘rchaut but the Arabs, who 
dominated in tim eastern comuierce before 
the advent of the Europeans, did little to 
introduce it in this land It is now known 
that some of the hill men beyond Sfldiya 
were long habituated to tea and might have 
discovered its virtues independently of China 


but their influnee on civilised India was nil. 
It was left therefore to the Anglo Indian 
merchants not merely to introduce tea 
through Calcutta but to develop and extend 
its culture in this land. 

3. Among the Europeans, the Portugese 
were the first to open up commercial inter- 
course with China (I6l7), but they did not 
give much attention to tea The Dutch 
established themselves at Bantam early in 
the seventeenth century, and thereafter 
luarnt the use of tea and also introduced it 
into Europe as an article of commerce. 
Throughout the century they continued to 
import tea from China, but the volume of 
consumption iu Europe expaiided only slowly. 
Writes Maephersou, “It is probable that the 
Portugese never imported any considerable 
qnantitv of tea, but the Dutch East India 
Comjtany paid some attention to it as an 
article o( commerce, soon after the commence- 
moiit ot their trade ; and they probably 


(i) The early history of tea is shrouded in obscurity and the question oi its original 
home was long a subject of controversy. It is now generally held that tea is native to 
the southeastern Asia and that the Chinese were the lit st to use it as a beverage Little, 
however, is known as to how it came to be used by man The Obineae literature on 
this subject is full of conflicting, mythological traditions Q’he discovery ol the 
virtues of tea is sometimes ascribed to Emperor Chunang (2737 B C ) to whom all 
agricultural and medical knowledgi* is traced. Sometimes it is ascribed to Budhidhairna, the 
celebrated monk who came from India on amissionary expedition (543 AD). But it 
appears that tea was known much earlier and waa already a general beverage in tlu 
sixth century. It is believed that in the Chinese Encyclopedia “Pent Sao" the com- 
pilation of which goes bock to 2,700 BC., th<‘re are some references to the peculiar 
qualities ot good tea. Again, obscure, vague reference to tea is believed to exist in “She 
King” a book written by Confucius, the philosopher Chs Pu, toother well-known 
writer, writes more definitely on the subject asserting that plants were discoveri*d by the 
Chinese at various times in the hills of the several provinces but that general attention 
was at first attracted to it during the time of the iiun dynasty (211-279 A.D.). Loyu or 
Yuln who flourished in the Tang dynasty about 780 AD., has an interesting account 
of tea from which we learn that the use of tea was so common in the eighth century as 
to encourage the authorities to levy a tax on its consumption (793 A.D.). By the end of 
the eighth century the Muhamadans established free commercial intercourse with 
China and the use of tea at that time is mentioned by the Moorish historians and 
travellers. Soliman, an Arabian merchant visiting China in 850 A.D., describes “Sah” 
as the nsual beverage of the Chines^. From China the habit of tea crossed the gulf into 
•Japan and there its cultivation was established in the ninth century. The habit of tea also 
extended to Tibet, Mongolia, Turkestan and other places. In the ninth and 10th centuries 
there bad developed a brisk domestic trade in tea and an export trade to Tibet. During 
the Sung dynasty trade in brick tea was so important and extensive that brick tea tablets 
came to be used as currency in the big hone ^n of China. About this time brick tea 
packed in gold cases was sent to the Emperor os tribute. 
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mipplied most of the very sioall demand of 
Europe during the greatest part of the 
seventeenth century. In the year 1641 we 
fin^ the virutos of “Thee” celi'bratod by 
Tnlpius, an eminent phynician and consul of 
Amslordam, who was followed by several 
other physicians among whom the most 
famous was Cornelias Bontinlcoe who wrote 
in the year 1078 (i). Bub notwithstanding all 
their cominendntions, tea came so very 
slowly in n'qaost in Holland, that in the year 
1670 the use of tea was unknown in Hort. as 
we arc told by Franc Valentin, a native of 
that town in the history of the East Indies.” 
(ii). It is not definitely known when tea was 
first introduced in Entiland but by the middle 
of the seventeenth century it w'as coming 
into use and in 1 0.)7, a regular tea house wan 
opened at Exchange Alley, London. By 
18C0, it bad come to la* “ used as a regalia 
in high truatni(>nts and onteitainments and 
presents made thereof to princes and gran- 
dees.’ Its novelty in this jn'riod is evidenced 
by the following line from Pepys’ diary 
(28th Sept. 186U) ‘T did send for a cup of 
tt'a a china dilnk of which I have never 
drunk before” ; and also in the same diary 
‘*1 find my wife making of tea -a drink 
which Hr Polling the potliecary tells her is 
good fur her cold and deiluxious.” In 1662 
Oharle.s 11, married priuci'ss Catherine of 
Portugal who was fond of tea, having been 


accustomed to it in her own country. Hence- 
forward tea became a fashionable drink in 
Loudon. In 1664 the E. I. Company made 
a present of a small quantity of tea (2 fts. 
2 oz.) to the Queen as one of the novelties 
and two years later a similar present of 
another parcel was made, (iii) 

4 The small quantity of tea required 
in England in those days were procured from 
the continent where the E. I. Co., also made 
their purchases for the above mentioned 
presents. The price in London was very 
high — 60 Shillongs a pound, and even as 
early as 1C68 the Court of Directors issued 
orders to their faetory at Bantam '*to send 
home by their ships 100 lbs of the best tay 
( tea ) they could g'*t.” Next year the 
Company received their first invoice of tea 
amounting to 14.3^ Ihs. It was however not 
till 1677 that the Company scrioasly turned 
their attention to the tea trade, and in 1678 
they imported a fairly large amount of 
4713 Ihs. This proved too much for a time 
and litorolly glutted the market. It even 
created a hostile opinion, one gentleman 
going to the length of asserting that those of 
his friends who called for tea, instead of 
pipes and wines, were only acquiring a base 
unworthy Indian practice and filthy customs. 
“ Some who thought themselves philosophers 
and philanthropists” writes Maepherson “and 
others who supposed themselves to bo 


(t) It is possible that tea was at fir^t used ns a drug and its use as a beverage was a 
subsequent dovulopiuoiit. It appears from the writings of Oha Pu that the plants wore used 
medicinally prior to 500 A. D. About the time of Loyu 780 A. D., tea was prepared as 
cakes. Sometimes these cakes were ground to powder and used as an infusion, perhaps 
more for their medicinal properties as piomoting digestion. It is not known at what peri^ 
the process of roasting and drying the leaves was introduced hut the superiority of these 
modes is acknowledged by the author of Cha Pu who opines that the use of tea as a bever- 
age probably originated in the sixteenth century A. D. 

See — Ballt Cultivation and Manufacture of Too, 1848, 

(ii) History of Commerce with India, page 130. 

(iii) Waller in a panegyrical ode on queen’s birth day writes 

“ The best of queens and the best of herbs we owe 
To that hold nation who the way did show 
To the fair region where the sun doth rise 
Whose rich productions we justly prize 
For sometime tea was known to Europe, it was universally called a herb, 

Martin— Fast and present state of the Tea Trade of England, etc., page 17, (1832). 
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patriots and political economists exclaimed 
Sigainst the use of tea as pernicious to the 
health of the people and at best an useless 
luxury attainable only by the most opulent 
classes’' (iv). But inspite of such deuuocia* 
tions the use of tea was extending and in 
1684 the Directors sent out advices to 
Madras, **We have occasion to make presents 
therein to our great friends at Court, we 
would liave you to send us yearly five or six 
cannisters of the very best and freshest tea.” 
After their expulsion from Java (1686) the 
English obtained their supplies through the 
Company's factors at Madras whither they 
were brought by the Chinese junks. The 
first direct purchase was made at Amoy but 
it was not until 1715 that a well- organised 
and regular tea trade was inaugerated and a 
factory established at Canton. 


By the close of the seventeenth century 
tea had ceased to bo a novelty in London (v) 
and during the next century the progn^ss of 
consumption was rapid and nubroken. In the 
three years 1697-1699, the average annual 
importations were under 2000 lbs., but in the 
eight following years it rose to above 6000 
lbs. The following figures give the quantity 
that entered into home consumption (imports 
less re-exports since 1711 (vi) : — 


Year. 


Lbs. 


1711 

1720 

1730 

1740 

1760 

1760 

1770 

1780 

1790 

1800 


141995 

237904 

537016 

1802549 

2114922 

2293613 

7723538 

6538315 

14693299 

20368702 


Tear. 



Lba 

1810 

• as 

eee 

19098244 

1820 

• ee 

eee 

22452060 

1830 

eee 

eee 

30047079 


6. These figures, though striking, do not 
tell the whole tale. The popnlarity of a food 
arricle is largely a question of its quality and 
cheapness. But the circumstances were 
favourable to none of them.. The voyage 
from China by the cape route took a long 
time and caused tea to lose much of its 
flavour, stren^h and freshness. The culti- 
vating conditions as also the whole trade 
economy in China lacked an intelligent and 
efiicient guidance which could unsure fair 
quality and ready and expensive supplies. 
Tea was cultivated by cottagers on small 
plots in family gardens, the pressure of 
population relegating the culture to places 
unlit for the growth of food cropn and there- 
fore comparatively barren. The cultivators 
lacked the means to develop the cultur** nor 
had they ever the enconragement to take to 
tea as any thing but a subsidiary employ- 
ment. The expansion of the export trade no 
doubt brought immense riches to the empire 
but they wore appropriated by an army of 
middlemen that stood between the growers 
and the exporters. Tlio organisation of the 
internal trade in tea was as follows After 
plucking, the leaves wore taken by the 
growers to the nearest markets where the 
persons dealing in the line collected them 
and manufactured them in part, i e , exposed 
them to be dried by the wind under the 
shade and afterwards further dried in a 
heated ware-house. The tea merchants or 
their agents would then come to the tea 
districts and would purchase the dried leaves 
from the local merchants. They would then 


(iv) History of Commerce, page 182. 

Imports of tea in the previous six years amounted in all to 818 lbs. only. And 
imports in the 6 subsequent years were 410 fits. 

(v) It will be interesting to note that the infusion as used in England in early days 
was kept in barrels and was taken like beer after warming it. Even as late as 1700 in 
a book on the manners of London a cask of cold tea is mentioned as a suitable present 
to a Magistrate’s lady by way of bribe for influencing his worship to grant the license 
of a coffee house. (See Captal March, 1929.) 

(vi) Milbnm~Oriental Commerce, Voh II, p. 684. 
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complete the procees of maonfactnre, sort 
them, make them into parcels, each with a 
distinctive name in ccmformity to quality. 
Bqt it was not unoften that these bran^ 
proved unreliable and their soundness was 
largely a question of honest acts on the 
parte of tlie agents concerned. These agents 
were mostly small men with scanty means 
and they carried on with advances from the 
“Hongs” who controlled the whole trade 
but only occasionally exercised a small 
amount of supervision to ensure proper 
quality. 

“ Hongs ” were a body of licensed mer- 
chants through whom alone the foreign 
trade of China could bo legally conducted. 
They thus constituted a strong monopoly 
of buyers and sellers fixing prices and 
limiting demand and supply. The Chinese 
authorities wore suspicious of foreigners and 
treated them with contempt. Their trade 
was tolerated only because it brought a 
decent revenue to the Imperial Excheqer. 
Vexatious regulations were imposed. Canton 
was the only port open and there also the 
foreigners were not allowed beyond pres- 
cribed limits Tea was taken to that port 
by land and rivers, the cheaper ocean trans- 
port being prohibited for fiscal reasons. 
Such restrictions naturally encouraged much 
clandestine traffic but that only increased 
the risk of the whole afifair. For all practical 
purposes the foreigners were at the mercy 
of the Hongs, and of the corrupt rapacious 
officials of the Imperial Government who had 
to be frequently propitiated for the favour 
of trade. 

Such things were not, evidently calcu- 
lated to foster a growing volume of com- 
merce, far less to ensure a cheap, expansive 
supply and a fair quality of the products. 
The Hongs were often persuaded to send 
their pursers or clerks to supervise the 
manufacture of “ a few chops of good tea ” 
but these things were not so profitable to 
them as the inferior sorts. They did it under 


pressure from the company and in expectation 
of a larger share of business a 1 1 o t e d 
to them. On the whole this clumsy organ- 
isation made it difficult for an increased 
demand to find a response in increased 
supply except perhaps in the suply of the 
inferior stuff. So for as the green tea was 
concerned the supply was almost in- 
expansible. 

6. But the difficulties were not confined 
in China only. The monopoly of the E. I. 
Company was in itielf a great handicap, 
and when at a later stage the company 
rose to be a territorial sovereign, its atten- 
tion was divided between Government and 
Commerce with results wholesome to neither. 
In the eighteenth century tea had grown to 
be a necessity of life and the Company was 
legally bound to maintain a sufficient supply 
in the London market at a price which was 
more or less rigidly determined.* The 
procedure of the Company was like this : — 
They would every season form the best 
estimate of the quantity that would be 
required to comply with their legal obliga- 
tions as also for the purpose of keeping 
one year’s consumption on band. The cost 
was then estimated and the means of pay- 
ment provided. Q'his latter problem {ue,, 
the problem of finance) was always a baffling 
one. Even long before the development 
of the tea trade the Company had turned 
their attention to China in the expectation 
that the country would offer an extensive 
market for the British goods and pay specie 
in return, a particularly desirable thing in 
view of the growing clamour of the bullionists 
who denounced the East India trade as a 
perpetual drain of the national gold. In 
this object the Company wore, however, 
disappointed for several reasons. The 
Chinese Emperor was a bullionist himself 
and would tolerate nothing that threatened 
a depletion of the Chinese gold. For a long 
time the Dutch rivalry would not allow the 
English to obtain a footing in China, and 


* “ The Company were by law (24, Geo. 80, Cap. 88) precluded from putting their 
tea for sale at a price which upon the whole of their teas put up at any one sale, should 
exceed the prime cost with freight and charges of importation together with the lawful 
interest from the time of the arrival of such teas in Great Britain and the common premium 
for insnrance as a oompenaation for the sale risk inTolved." 
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when that difficulty was removed the Chinese 
were found to be anti-foreigners, not having 
much relish for foreign goods, especially as 
there were Imperial edicts directed against 
foreign goods prescribing the dress and 
costume of the Chinese people. Further 
the British woollen which might have some 
demand in the colder north were admitted 
only tlirough a port in the distant south and 
the long land transport made them costly. 
Inspite of those odds the Company persisted 
with British manufactures, partly out of 
patriotic motives and partly because 
the practice was enjoined upon them in 
earlier years. But the Chinese demand 
expanded only slowly. With the develop- 
ment of the tea trade the problem of the 
international trade balance became more 
difficult than ever Every year the question 
was how to pay for tea. There were mainly 
four channels through which the means of 
payment could bo procured. The Company 
bought cotton in India for consignments to 
China which cotton was paid for in rupees 
received in re-inversemeuts of that portion 
of the territorial charges of India wdiich 
was payable in England. Another was the 
receipt of dollars in China in exchange for 
bills upon India, which bills were paid in 
rupeesj as in the previous case. Then* was 
a demand for these bills among merchants 
who imported goods from India and with 
the growth of opium trade the demand was 
always strong. But, the ext(*nt of 
finance provided by these means were of 
course limited by the Rupee resources in 
India. A third mode was the purchase of 
British manufactures for consignments to 
China which was necessarily paid for in 
sterling money. In addition to these various 
operations a small sum was provided by bills 
drawn in China upon the Company in 
London-* 

This cumbrous process of finance had 
the supreme demerit of raising the prime 
cost of tea in London on the basis of which 
the prices at Company's sales were deter- 


mined. For in computing the prime costa 
the Company iucluded with some justice 
the sum expended in sterling money in 
providing the means of purchase whether 
by direct pecuniary remittances, or by con- 
signments of goods including losses on them 
which, with reference to the object^ could 
be regarded in no other light than as remit- 
tances ; together with the freight and 
charges of the homeward investment of tea 
Perhaps the ea.sh purchases would have 
reduced the cost but that was not possible, 
firstly because it was perhaps not practicable 
to provide by bills the amount of funds 
required, and secondly, even if it was 
practicable, the Conii)any’8 commercial acti- 
vities were 6^) much intermingled with their 
territorial sovereignity in India that such 
a thing “ would liavo been incompatible 
with the existing financial relations between 
India and England That was indeed one 
of the weak points in the \\hole stnicture.f 

7 Tlie high prices of tea in England 
encourag* d considerabh* smuggling a n <1 
adulteration. A gf>od deal of wortldess ‘•tuff 
was pressed into the inark(‘t and was 
mixed by r‘tailers with better sorts, thus 
depressing tlu* average C|uuhty of tt‘a for 
the Ihitisli consumers. For this the exeise 
policy of (lovernmcnt w^as also res])onMl)le. 
Since IGbO the infusion as usctl in ilie eoflee 
houses was subject to a duty of 8d. per 
gallon and this continued till lU8i) when a 
duty of Os, per pound was levied. This 
duty kept down tlie con'-umption for a long 
time. With slight and temporary modifica- 
tions the policy of charging tea heavily 
continued throughout the eighteenth century 
with results briefly suinarised by McCulloch 
as follow'sj : — 

“Previously to 1745 tea was charged 
with an excise duty of no less than 
4s. per lb., and with a custom duty 

of 14 % a<i valorem 

There was however much illicit traffic 
to check which the Parliament reduced 
the duty from 48. to Is. and 26 % 


* Evidences before the Select Committee of the Hoose of Lords on East India affairs 
(1880). P. 33 to 87. 

t IWd. 


t Dicti(mei 7 of Commem 
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aA valorem^ and as the price of tea 
sold at the Company's sales vias about 
48. per Ib , 2ft % was in fact Is. per lb* 
This measure was eminently suc- 
cessful/' 

Notwithstanding the duties were again 
increaH'd in 1769, and fluctuated 
between that epoch and 1784 from 
about (Jo % to 120 % ad 
Revenue did not increase proper- 
tionately and the smuggling was 
cairied on in an inlinitely greater 
extent than in any former pr^iiod. 
In tlie nine years pieeeding 1780, 
above 118,000,000 lbs. of tea W'ere 
expoi ted from China to Euiope in 
shi}»s belonging to the Continent and 
about 60,000,000 H)s. in ^blps belong- 
ing to England Lut irom be<-t in- 
formations available it aj'p<ors that 
real consumption vva<* ju^t the reveiso 
o£ tie* quantiti<s iinperted ; and 
while the consumption of Ihitish 
doniinio' s amountul to L‘1,0('0 ( 00 lbs. 
a V ( ar, tlie cori‘'Uniptinn of the Con- 
tim lit did not exceed f J millions. 
Jl this ‘'iflit ixiciit be marly coruet, 
it iollows that an annual supplj^ of 
nearly 8 million Hi-, wire imiiggled.* 
But that was not all; for n any of 
the 1 * tail sellers who jaiiehasid tea 
at the Comjmm ’s f^abss be ing in a 
groat nuasure beatim out of the 
markd were tomj)tcd to adulterate 
their teas with sloe and a'^h-leaves 
In 1784 the duty on tea was nducod 
from irj to Vll y. In 1796 the 
duty was again rai'^ed to 25 % ; 
and after successive augmentations in 
17SI7, 1800 and 1803 it was raised 
in 180(5 to 00 % ad 'iahnm at which 
it continued till 1819 when it was 
raised to lOO % on all teas that 
brought above 2s. per 9> , at the 


Company's sales " 

While the quantity of tea at t h e 
Company's sales was rapidly aug- 
mented in consequence of the reduc- 
tion of duty (1784) the quantity of 
tea imported to continent from 
China which had in 1784 amounted 
to 19 millions Bbs., declined with still 
greater rapidity and in 1791 was 
reduced to 2,291,600 ibs V 

“It appears that allowing for increase 
of pojiulalion the consumption of ten 
in Great Britain was stationary 
from 1800 to 1884. This was because 
of the increasod used of coffee, en- 
hanced duty and the monopoly of the 
E. I Co." 

8. Inspite of the^e drawbacks, the 
progress of tea c^m'-umption in England was 
unprecedented. With the reduction of duty 
in 1784 tea became an economic sub‘*tituto, 
to the middle and lowM*r class(*8, for malt 
liquor til*' rising price of winch had occa- 
sioned great liardsl»ips for ihe»^e people.f 
From the mother country the tea-habit 
spread to the Ooloni(‘S and in the l8th 
century the Britishers became the largest 
tea drinkers in the World. On the conti- 
nent the tea (onsumption, though high in 
the seventeenth century, fell ofl* in the 
cigbteenUu In lC(d) flic quantity impelled 
fr<m China to Eur(q)o w^as 17,000,000 lbs. 
A hundred jenrs latter, or rather in the nine 
years prcci ding 1780 the impoiis into the 
Contimnt w’ore on average 13,198,201 tbs. 
per year. Of tin’s, again, a substantial por- 
tion found its way to the English Market 
where “ tlie demand w^as sufficiently strong 
to compensate tlio foreigneis for the risk of 
running it into England The reduction 
of duty in 1784 was succesflful in checking 
the practice and from this point the Oon- 


* According to other authorities the amount of tea smuggled from Continent was much 
greater. See, Martin— Past and Present State of the tea trade of England and of the 
Continent of Europe and of the America, (1832). 

t llacpherson — History of Commerce, p, 182 , 
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tinental (srade gradaally dandled down.* 
la Ceatral rad Westera Earope tea f^nerally 
yidded place to Coffee, and though in France 
the tea-habit once ehowed signs of improve- 
ment the expectation was not maintained. 
In Germany tea was drank in some parts 
bat the people generally preferred Coffee 
for the breakfast and beer ai^ wine at other 
meals. It was estimated in 1830 that the 
tea-consumption of the civilised world besides 
England came to 22,000,000 Ibi. while the 
consumption of England was about 
83,000,000 lb). 

In the eighteenth century the East 
India Company had developed a consider- 
able re-exports trade in tea with the Ameri- 
can and other Colonies and their monopoly 
of this trade continned till the unhappy 
rapture with Amenca.f Bat previous t) 
the rupture, the consumption in the union 
was considerable and the tea-habit had 
become general even among the blackwooi- 
men. As soon as possible the U. S. A. 
therefore opened a direct trade with China 
and in 178o the Americans exported from 
China 880,100 lbs of tea — ^being their first 
importation from Canton. Five years later 
the consumption of tea in the U. S. A., 
was estimated at 3,017,242 lbs and in 1806 
their exports from Canton was 11,702,800 Ib^ 
They also built up a re-exports trade with 
their neighbours but their trade, as com- 
pared with that of the English, was not so 


flourishing and was much hampered by. the 
usual difiBculties at Cantcm. $ 

9. The phenomenal expansion of t b a 
consumption in England created wide interest 
in the tea and stimulated a demand for 
freer trade conditions. Agitation against 
the Company’s monopoly was persistent 
and growing, and by the end of 18th 
century this monopoly came to be regarded 
as a serious handicap to the progressive 
expansion of a trade in which the national 
interests were so widely involved. It was 
believed that the open traders such as the 
citizo IS of the U. S. A., were not only pur- 
chasing their tsa cheaper but were bringing 
forth a supply of a much better quality. 
On behalf of the Company it was urged 
that their influence was a wholesome chock 
to the vagaries of Chinese ofiicials at Canton 
and that strong, united action was necessary 
to resist exactions and other hampering 
conditions. The advocates of the Company 
also argued with some justice that, in view 
of t h e uncertain tenor of things, a 
regular supply of tea was not possible and 
that the prices of tea would fluctuate serious- 
ly from year to year with )ut thfir steadying 
influence. The whole thing was a matter 
of higgling between the Cv>mpany and the 
Hongs and the Company was successful in 
keeping the price steady inspit j of tremen- 
dous odds. 


* Amount of tea shipped at Canton on board foreign ships : — 


Year. 

lbs. 

Year. 

lbs. 

1783 ... 

... 19,072,300 

1800 ... 

3,968,267 

1785 ... 

... 15,715,900 

1806 ... ... 

1,809,466 

1790 ... 

1796 ... 

... 2,291,660 

... 2,769,800 

1807 ... ... 

1,444,266 

Martin — Fast and Present State of the Tea Trade 1832. 



t Quantity re-exported from England (Bef. Milburn — Oriental Commerce, YoL IL 
p. 584) 


Year. 



lbs. 

Year. 

fts. 

1711 

«ea 

a«e 

14,221 

1771 ... . 

... 1,232.217 

1721 

#«• 

• ae 

864,146 

1781 ... 

... 1,444,920 

1781 

0»m 

aet 

154,865 

1791 ... 

... 2,171,477 

1741 

• aa 

• •• 

847,754 

1800 

... 8.019,989 

1761 

«e« 

aea 

216,266 

1810 

... 8,918,818 

1761 

ta» 

•«« 

248,496 






t See, Martin. 
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*10. Bat even with the Company the 
difficulties were immense. Apart from the 
nsual disadvantages^ the whole trade could 
be*brougbt to a standstill on the slightest 
pretexts. Instances were not rare when the 
whole British trade at Canton was threat- 
ened to bo stopped, or even stopped on the 
most trivial considerations.* It is with 
great difficulty and tactful management that 
the company succeeded in pulling on. The 
growth of the tea-trade had also certain 
wholesome reactions. By the close of the 
l8th century the British woollens, tin from 
Cornwall and other British products were 
finding their way in increasing quantities 
to the Chinese mark<‘ts.f The disruption 
with Bussia at the time of Empress Catherine 
gave a further stimulus to the expansion of 
the woollen trade and it was believed that a 
personal embassy from the King of England 
to the Emperor of China might improve 
matters further. Accordingly Lord Mac- 
artney was deputed in 1792 to secure for 
the English the privilege of simding goods 
to stations further north than Canton where 
the demand for the English woollen might be 
stronger. The embassy was a complete 
failure, and another similar attempt made 
in 18U5 (when the Parliamont deputed Sir 
John Stanton) met with no bettitr saeeess. 
China was in no mood to accept the British 
goods fur her celestial leaf and the only 
article which her people would take on an 
oxtensive scale was a demoralising drug the 
entrance of which into the country was 
legally prohibited. Any how, tea continued 
to bo exchanged mainly for silver and 
opium. 

But here again the position of the 
Company was untenable. The growing 
commerce in opium was rightly regarded 
os objectionable and was prohibited by an 
Imperial Edict in 1796. There was, of 
coarse, a gulf of difference between the law 
and the practice in China, and the opium 


trade continued to flourish at tiie connivance 
of the currupt officials at Canton. On the 
face of prohibitions the Company, of course, 
could not import opium on its own account 
but they had to encourage the trade and 
shield it out of necessity. 

11. In order to give our readers an 
idea of the extent to wliich the British tea- 
trade was dependent upon opium, we shall 
discuss this point a bit further. From a 
statement of the British trade at the port 
of Canton for the year ending on 30th June 
1829, it appears that the exports on account 
of the Company were valued at 8,765,155 
dollars and imports at 4,518,957 dollars. 
This left a heavy balance in favour of Cliina 
and was met mostly by bills drawn on India 
and sold to the private traders — m o s 1 1 y 
Company’s servants. The value of imports 
on private account was 10,845,643 dollars of 
which 11,243,496 dollars comprised opium 
from Malwa, Patiia and Benares. The total 
imports on private as well as on Company’s 
account came up to 20,364,6000 dollars. 
Thus more than half of the total imports 
was presented by opium. The total exports 
on the private and the Company's account 
came up to 20,364,600 dollars in which the 
largest single item on both accounts was 
tea.* The quantity and the value of opium 
imported through Canton daring 10 yeara 
from 1818-19, were estimated as follows • 


Year. 


No. of 
Chests. 

Value in 
dollars. 

1811-19 


4580 

4,159,250 

1819-20 

sea 

4600 

5,583,200 

1820-21 

• •• 

4770 

8,400,800 

1821-22 


4628 

1,314,600 

1822-23 

• •a 

5822 

7,988,930 

1823-24 

see 

7082 

8,515,100 

1824-25 

• ta 

8655 

7,619,626 

1825-26 

aae 

9621 

7,608,205 

1826-27 

aaa 

9966 

9,610,085 

1827-28 

aae 

9475 

10,356,838 


* See, Evidence of Mr. C. Major Banks before the Select Committee of the House of 
Lords, 1830, on East India Affaira 

t Martin— Past and Present State of the tea-trade, etc., (1832). 

* See, Report of the Select Committe of the House of Commons on East India Affairs, 
1880, p. 97. 
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12. It is unnecessary to narrate in detail 
tbe deplorable history of the opium trade 
which grew as an annexe to the tea-trade 
for reasons which must be sufficiently 
obvious to our readers. The manufacture 
of this drug was one of the Indian industries 
from a very long time It was converted 
into a Government monopoly in 1773 and 
the profits from this monopoly enabled 
Warren Hastings to finance his military 
operations in Bengal. In 1807 its cultiva- 
iioUi except on the Company’s account, was 
prohibited and all opium was sold by auction 
on the express stipulation that it would bo 
exported. The opium thus poured forth into 
China but the Chinese Oovernmont was not 
slow in realising the evil effi'cts of this 
vicious drug. Its importations in China did, 
however, continue inspite of the legal ban. 
At fir^t the trade was confl led to Macao, 
then transferred to Wiiatiipoa, and then to 
the islands of the Canton river. It was 
carried on — not without interruptions — 
somtimos the boats being seized and the 
crew having th3ir heads cub off. Never- 
theless it continued but how long it could 
continue in this way was of coarse a differ- 
ent qu^^stion. The Company, as previously 
inentionod, did not take part in this trade 
directly but had to see it “ go o i Their 
servants widely speculated in this drug and 
on more than one occasion thdy used thiiv 
influence to avert a break. It was rightly 
believed that th«^ir infiaence and patronage 
alone averted the final crisis which, as 
subsequent history showed, rath3r closely 
followed the abolition, of tlieir exclusive 
trade privileges at Ciutou, (1833). 

13. It was apparent that such untenable 
conditions could not be exp*^ctod to ondiire 
for an uncertain length of time. At the 
beginning of the niueteeoth century t^a 
was an international commodity with world- 
wide markets and its supply needed a 
stimulus that free and natural trade condi- 
tions duly could sustain. The monopoly of the 
East India Company was vigorously attack- 
ed and finally terminated in 1833. But the 
difficulties conuccted with the social and 
political system of the Chinese Empire wore 


things that did not admit of summary 
solutions. There were perhaps two 
courses -.—one, the political control of China 
and oxploitatio i on western lines just as we 
have it in our own day in the so-called 
mandatory t'^rritorios ; the other, to raise 
up rival s lurces of supply under 
European control and thus to got rid of the 
Chinese mo iop)ly. The fir^t solution was 
uobeisy to risk, if only in view of the 
wido-^pread commercial interests involved 
on the Chinoso shores. In any case it would 
have meant an international struggle for 
supremacy and prolonged wars. Further 
the Chinese thorns dves were not likely to 
submit t) foreign domination and the Ern- 
p3ror, fully conscious of his huge man-power 
and the solf-sufficieney of his vast Empire, 
was even arrogant anl provoking He 
was pirtieularly jealous of the British who 
were building up a rival empire on his very 
frontiers. It was shrew lly suspecto i that 
the expansion oF the Biitish in Hanna and 
Assam might even prompt Uini t > shut up 
the Ohin*se shores against thmi altogi-ther. 

14 The secon I solution was more 
peaceful an 1 all the more d'^sirab’c, (‘special- 
ly as the Chines' supply could by no upans 
be unlimitol. For ihi same physical 
caus*s which ha 1 hithert) confine I the tea- 
plant oie or tw) countries set limit to its 
propagxtion ever within th)se ountries It 
was tlierefore doublEul whether a greatly 
increased supply could be drawn from the 
original sources A .stroig pressure for 
supplies was agiin sure t^ lead to a deter- 
ioration of the quality of produce. In fact 
such deterioration and adulteration was 
already in progress. Davies* mentions of 
various metluds of passing spurious and 
adult 'rated teas, and though the Company 
maintained a staff of experts to check these 
abas3s, those attempts became more persist- 
ent in the nineteenth century when the 
demand for t^a was stronger than ever. The 
adalt3ration was carried on with such affront- 
ery that an extensive mannfactory of green 
teas was maintained at a village or suburb 
called Honan, exactly opposite to the 
European factories on the other side of the 
river, The call for developing new sources 


*Davies — The Chinese — a general description of the Empire of China and its inhabitansi 
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of ^(upply was therefore urgent and strong* 
but the difficulties were immense. First of 
nil, the outside knowledge about China was 
meagre, and such informations as were 
avai'abl<‘ were mostly descriptions by tra- 
velloFwM mostly the missionerios— with scant 
knowledge of botanical conditions. E\en 
as late as 1840 the scholars wm* discussing 
whether the two main varieties of tea— the 
black and tlie green- were not tln‘ products 
of two distinct species of the tcR-plaot, 
and there were much conflicting informations 
with respect to the methods of their culture 
and manufacture. Secoinlly the Chin se 
w<ire jealous of their secrets a id were in no 
mood to give out their knowledge to their 
prosj)t*ctive eomp<'t*itor-i. T li i r d 1 y» the 
problem of naturali‘‘at ion w.is hv no nnssns 
•m easy on T»si couM not ol (*onrse h.av'' 
a nstunil pn*diIeetion for Clun.i and had 
inde»»d been disc )V< red growing wdd in 
Indo ('hina, Burma and other places But 
a imtuMl pr iduct was not th<' same tiling as 
<iomr*sti(ate(i eultiiis* ; and tl.ougli the plant 
uas iound eajuilile ol aechiuatisatioii under 
^arvlng naidiiions of ‘•oil aid climat', the 
nine impoitant (|U(’‘tion of making it 
jiresirvt* the s t i niulant and usiiiiigent 
rti* ol th ‘ ha\es still remai ed t>l)* 
s 

Oilthelot (|U»*stion, theio were, how- 
ever, (Mntiiii iinouraging fatiors. It was 
known that th * tsvpa ts had long been 
sueee ‘'fuliy naluialised i .fapan, and that 
several other plants su<*li as Indigo and 
Coffee which w' n* at one time beh. ved to 
be strity e nilined in tlnir geogi.iphu .il 
limits hud not merely IxMni intiodueed in 
different places Init in those places cniltivat *d 
commercial’y with great sueee^s 

I"). Attempt" were made by more than 
one EurojKsiu nation ti) break nji tin* (Hii- 
ncse monopoly by i itroducing tea culture 
in their own colonies. But tlies** earlier 
efforts were far from a u c c e s s f u 1. The 
Javanese Governmetit had one advantixge 
in having a large number of iinmignmts 


from Poklen — a tea proviaeo of China — but 
thoir first experiments in 1826 yielded in- 
different results. Attempts made to natur- 
alise the tea-])lant in Brazil, Prince of Wales 
Island, St. Helena and other places “ were 
so far successful that the plants were not 
only reared, but throve vigorously and 
seemed at first likely to fulfil the most 
sanguine expectations of the projectors. 
Their h >pers were disnppoiuti‘d however, 
when the leaves wvro prepared for use. 
Some tol(»rable ten is said to have bt*on made 
at St Pauls in tin* firazils and accounts 
diff<*red as to tin* quality of the Javanese 
tea ; but in gonoral the produce of these 
oxperiintMits sf*em to have b(*en of a very 
inferior de^erijition, possessing few or none 
of the ehara/t ‘fol cs of the ('hirn*se loaves 
In Pr nc‘ of W.il ‘s Island it was even found 
to have acquired the appalling property of 
a nauseating and highly emetic drug**. 

Failures pre]»are tlie way for success, 
and though llie tiist efforts were far from 
successful, they were '►o much a success as 
to irisp’ro hope for the future It appears 
that th(So (*xj><*riments w\*re hasty, ill- 
cOiisld *r *d and no sulficiont care w^as taken 
wUh r sp‘(ttotho selection of proper 
tle'ir KnP (t oi el vat on The climate of 
.lava an I other places in the tropics w^as 
W”ideiy d tf I III I nail that of Ohiua, and 
though tliis, we know to-day, is not in 
itst*lf a lim tniL m> idit on, the earlier plant- 
ers had a'l in id tjnati* giasp of the problems 
of iritunilisation Not only did th(*y not 
possess the recpi ' iti knowledge of the proj)t*r 
cultural methods but they failed to roiilis* 
the iiiipoita ct of the adaptation of those 
methods A plant wdnch flourishes in one 
land wnll by no means floundi ecjually well 
in tt different country by tlie same cultural 
ineth nls even if tie soil properties be himilar 
and climatic conditions iiv)t unfavourable. 
The Chin \se methods and the importance of 
the (/hiuese stock were at first unduly em- 
phasised and it ’was only through experience 
that these stern lessons were timdly brought 
homi* 
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GROWTH OF ASSAMESE LITERATURE IN THE SIXTEENTH 

CENTURY. 

(By SRUUT BOU NARAYAN DEKA, m.a., b.i,.) 


Sir George Abraham Grierson in his 
linguistic Survey of India ; Yol. I, Fart I, 
Introductory, remarked “ The AseameHc 
are justly proud of their national literature. 
In no department liave they been mure 
successful than in a branch of study in 
which Indiai as a rule, is deficient ” It was 
so. Assam was certainly far more alnad 
than many of the provinces of India, in the 
richness of her literature and the greatness 
of her learning From tune immemorial, 
we find instances of Assam being the centre 
of learning to which students from dificreut 
parts of India came fur study Mr E. B 
Havell wrote that the collegi's of Kainrup, 
like Nalanda, attracted students from all 
ijuaiters. Hieun T h a n g, in his travels, 
observed tliat the memories of the people of 
Kanirup were retentive and they weie eain- 
est in study. Tlio king was fond of h'arniug 
and the people were so in imitation of him. 
Men of ability came from afar to study here 
Indeed, a knowlidge of hut'aitji, according 
to the custom of th*‘ country, was an indis- 
p e n s a b 1 e qualification to an Assamese 
gentleman. 

The above notable remarks have been 
authenticated by the actual facts and deeds 
of some colebrati'd kings (1 n u nmongst 
them was the king Malladeva or Naranora- 
yana of Gooch-Behar He was a true man 
oi letters Himself a great patron oi 
Assamese literatim*, ho assembled the i*mi- 
Tient scholars of his time and allotted difi'ei- 
ont works to be rcudeied into m<‘trical 
Assamese fi’om Sanskrit scriptuios to 
difienmt Pandits. Suryyakhari Daivajua, 
in his Darraug Rajavausavali, gave tin* 
following account of the king Naranaiar 
yana’s earnest desire of and |>atronage for 
Assamese literature : — 

m 9n 1 


^ ^ c»rr?f II '!j»8 

^ ^ I 

C5[tw ^ )c|t3[ g 

-'jprsY i 

^^it? lot 

^P5i?i I 

^4^ II 

Sights ^Rt^*i I 

csft^«p 'sifsnii m y[ms ii 

I 

11 ^•‘1 

'»i5ii:?i1 I 

-<m ^ ^ ^ II 

ffrf jfsi St5T^ 1 

5ft ^ ^ II 

y-n c;ii5 5T5J «Ri I 

C5rJ>f^5^ ^ II 

"jft "sWi I 

■Sfac-s II «9»J> 

- Th»‘ king asstiinblod all those learned 
pandits who were in (iauda aud Karurup. 
He asked tho Brahmin Furushottam Bhatta- 
charyya to prepare a grammar named 
Batiiamala, ordered Kamasaraswati to render 
into Asbamese verse the Mababharatag the 
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B|Kiayana and fche ei£:hteen Puranas, asked 
Sankardeva to translate the Bhagavata into 
'metrical Assamese, requested Sridhara 
to compile the Sadhyakanda, a treatise on 
Astronomy and asked Bakiil Kaya^tha to 
translate the Lilavati, a book on mathe- 
matics — 

These were the writers mentioned in 
the Dsrrang Rajavansavali to have flour- 
ished in the age of the king Naranarayana. 
But th(<si' did not complete in tlK'inselvoh the 
list of Assamese literary men of tlint nieino- 
rable age. To tlnw we may add tlie iiaines 
of more than half a dozen writers of 
aknow lodged status who, I believe, were not 
less erudite and less famous than these 
tliough their names did not sjqx'ar in the 
royal court at Gooch Behar. Let us deal 
all of them one by one. 

The latter jiart of the lotli ami the 
whole of the Ibth century had ushered in a 
new' eri in the literary and social history 
in Assam The era had giv< n birili to an 
^iniu‘ec<*<h‘nted evitenemt of ‘intellectual 
awakening* In this century had flourished 
a band of distinguislied writers who not 
only liad made their names ever nuntim- 
beitMl 111 liteiatiin* a ul various walks of life ac- 
cording to their fipt'tudes but also contiibut- 
od iriator.ally to the very entity ot the As>aiu(‘s<» 
language wdiich we now boast t)f a'j an 
independent language of our ow’ii n ii d 
which, but for this group of painstaking 
hardworking and h*arned scholars could 
not thiive to thisda} by kc<*piug its oxiste ich 
as an imh^pendeut language in tbo midst of 
various adverse circumstances such as 
sordid atti mpts to undermine it from sonic 
corner and tlieiiidiflcronceand lack of patron- 
age horn the otlur. In the jnv-v’aisiiavite 
period w'c And the names of a few wi iters, 
V'iz , Madhava Kandali, etc., who, so to 
speak, formed the nucleus of *\sssUTneso litt^ra- 
ture, but they were as Prof S. K. Bliuyan, 
HA., JUL., in his Note on Assauiesc Manus 
cripts, has observed “ The precursors of 
the Vaisnava revival as well as the actual 
promulgators of the message of the Bhaga- 
vata 

The fiirst and foremost among these 
was the great reformer Sri Sankardeva. 


Ho WAS the essence of the 16th century 
Assamese literature. If all else were lost 
ho and his invaluable works alone would 
still be sole and sufficient evidence of 
Assamese lit(Taturo. Mr. Nagendranatb 
B a A u , in his Social History of Kamrup, 
Vol. II. pag«^ S)9, has said ** Sankara had a 
wonderful poetic faculty and passed almost 
the whole life in writing books. His writ- 
ings were very vigorous as he had added 
earncstnesMS to his poetic ability. Hence 
his writings touched the heart of the people.*’ 
Again in tlio same book at page lOl, the 
author has aptly remarked “ The religious 
songs introduced by him (Sankara) wrought 
a miracle in tlio country. Even the illite- 
rate peasants came to feel their holy 
inlluence. It was gratifying to Sankara to 
Itsirn that even the Uhnndalas and the cow- 
boy's of Assam sang songs of Sri Krishna 
Sankardeva was not only poi‘b but lu* was 
also a great dramatist. Late Pandit Ueina 
Chandra Goswami, in his Descriptive Cata- 
logue of Assam Manuscripts, observed 
“ Snnkaradeva may be regarded as t li c 
father of the Assamesi* dramatic litoratuic **. 
Hi* wrote nine dramas. Moreover he was 
a thorough translator and when he rendered 
the Sanskrit Scriptures into metrical 
Assamese he faithfully translated them by 
presi'rving the spririt and htreugtli of the 
original ti*xts. ‘‘No one **. says Mr. Nagen- 
dranath Basu, “ could accurately translate 
the Sanskrit slokas like him ”. Ami this 
fact has been ably show n by Mr. Lakshmi- 
iiath Bezbarua in his Sankardeva, Chap. IV 


iil^j (?fPI 

^ 

«T?r ^ 

I 

r^1 I ’fSTL 

c>i^5 ' II *51^1 

C5^ .'Pi I 


Loubiero, Sncitiawi, or 
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cat®ll5t ^55iK I” 

Again Sankardeva was a true dewiber 
of tilings. In his books his description vrere 
of such a nature that they soeined to dazzle 
the actual thing described m the eyes of a 
reader who, while leading, vor}' well feels 
the vivacity of his writings and feels also 
tlitii he is so carried away und absorbed in 
them that he forgets his ow^n existence. 
Let us give here a few mstaucos of his 
beautiful descriptions . — 

YTc® I 

c^it^ II 
«5CST fsf^ I 

P 553 citC’t II 8*14 

'SI'R ^ ^ ^ I 

c*nu9 '©spfjtft n 

CYfwsr I 

c(ff^ jpf II 8‘|«{ 

StK II 

«rtw ««ltCT "BltCW ^ 1 

ef<fr 51^ II s^^i 

5|#Pf >IWt^ I 

’«Ff^ ^ 5i:;rr?R 11 

^ =rffsi I 

»lft^ !?t«l II 8‘llr 

• • • • 

®*I1»1 VHfN I 

^n?ri *3^ '5|>i?>«nr5 II 
aft^i ®n^ I 

N 8V» 

*m 7[<9[ (pitYff I 
^itCTi ^ ^ (?iK « 

15 ^ I 

«9W ^ ^ ^ II 8lri 


Again : — 

f»R1^ ^5Yt9T Slt^, 

'Wtn I 

^ts^si 8^, 

^C9f ®191 II 

CTat^, 

^ 5R<U1 n 

5*^ I 

^ -,=^1^ 8*^1 II <^®'!9 

^3^ N=^, 

MC** CSflC? ^ ^ I 

«<& Ulsft c»l^, 

51^ ’ndt II 

cw«nrt^ I 

<2tr® ’itcf ’iti:?, i1 ^tn> 'sriisf, 

^8 II 

Srf«l ^e?[ ^T!ll W'St 

^ ^ I 

^1 5IC5It55?, 

^ siresf 5ltCBf 'Bite? H 

8t^’e wt^, -siaM ?rl^, 

?itf^ ^ I 

Ytfe ^ II <tt\r 

WI, C^ ^< 1 ST, 

«rtc5 I 

i?*ttcs bant^, «fT^, 

^*tt^ ^ II 
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^ bN, 

I 

^ II <l't» 

Bt^ *11^, ^ ?r®, 

'fWTft-f ^ I 

'SICT^ :gsiw, C<lfB51 

'Slf^C^ II 

^ f«f«fT ^ fsf ^ 

’5=^^t5 I 

^ *Rf^» C^f^SR '®f.T 

Jmni ?15 II «8o 

— ??s«:aT5^-- 

These two pas'^a^eF cannot hut be the 
products of a born po< t like Sank.iradova. 
It in not jiossible, wn beliH\<, that such a 
sweet an<l \i\acious description <an come 
out from th(» ])en of an oidiuarx pxt ot the 
second < la^s im rit It is as «.we( t as it is a col- 
l<»ction of the ch > cost woids About the two 
pasba^es Mr. lio/lairua n marks as follows 

f^1 ^<.(1 

^ ^ ^ItC^ I ’’srt'll 5t^T^ ?|«1^ 

^?!r$ <71? 5(Ti?n^n 

fsi“B5 fc^i ^rsr^ "sifjni 3r.jft 

«Tt^ -Sl^l^'ll -?f< Jl^TCeT, *l??I (7^? 

5|fB'5 fN’Ptsi “(TPtBl 

^ B^f-^ ’ ^C--l S! 51 “^9^ 

515^5? ®®I »rR 5P9” 99 

^illW f5|*B'l 95r9ff99l ?I9^ 

(719^ 's c»n?n ^^9 

#l9« fBlR '5»R1 sitI I (TIPT ^ »(999 
51511:9*1, C^ 9B»it9 9lt^I, ?Hf9 

9T9?t I «il^ 9<5I1 ^'R«T C9tC5rt9l ^819^19 
9tWP9 (llaphacl) 9r9f1 ^<19519 fB3j»t5 (7R 
sit:^ I '819^91 ^5191^ C9 f9r 

9i:ifi:9 ^ ^r9OTS<l9 


CTt5rtr9»'5 99 I • # • * 

* • f9^9l lillTf 9C9i:9 9f^ f9 

fW I ^ 

f9f 5yip«n, f9r(7lt^ 9^1711 9<*llC? 
999WW ’•j9i bm I 

Let us now aeo what a voluminous 
writer Sankardeva was He was the author 
of the following books : — 

1 KIRTAN This is a book on reli- 

gious prayer. It w^as one of the m o s t 
important books compos<»d for the purpose 
of iiropagating tin* im^ssain* of the Diagavatn 
tin* es^'once of the Vaisnavti creed of Assam 
1 he speciality of th<* book lies in the fact 
that it was writt<‘n in such sweet Assaniose 
hmguage as to be easily uiid( rstood by the 
literate and ilhteiMle as well as by men and 
women. The treatise*, says Mr Bnsu, on 
Bhakti cult were all written in Sanskrit 
and HO they wt re sialod books to the masses. 
It was Sankarad' va who brought t h e 
reliiiious woiKh within tin* roach of the 
people by writing books in tho dialect of 
the country and tunliodying in them tlie 
teachings of Vaisnavism. Kirtan was the 

abndgtd c(nnpo>iti(»n embodying tho essence 
oi s< v« lal books, nz . Bhagavata, (Jita, Padina 
Puran, Biahma Puian and m) on. Mi- Pav- 
barua in his SaiikaiMd(*va, has remarked 

9'»li|Bt9, 9*Sir*f^1 *C4I^99 ’1^99 

fst5|i:^ ^9t9'i9 C-'HCJll «t9f^ C<M?7I1 

51l7f '‘,'5 -51151.9 *l-5fl:i1 9?l«9 ^[*^99 

f9f&9t 9-Ml^ ^^9 r.9 9t$ C95a>1 

5rtf9 '51^9F 9*9 ’'i1:9l I t * * 

«l9t9 *Tt »IiJ, W'*'9 9fft9, 999 811991, ^t99 
9t^'J, ^51^9 ^B'51, ^'81 -STtfir 

95lt?l?1 *1^ C999 9tB<® I • • * 

^t99 9B91 '^19191 (T^PT '®99l, (TF:*! 
9ff9'Sl^9 919^ 19 (jM.isiermiiul) 

C'sm 9B5|1, f9 9fGW 

(71^ 9:91 ^19^95 9t?^9 9sr9!?5 ll” 


To he eon'inned in ne.if issue 


Loubieto, Sridhara, one of 
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Kamarvpa Saeanavali,— This book 
contains the text and iranslationn, in Beng- 
ali, of all the inscriptions of old Kamarupa 
as well as an excellent iutroduetiun with 
copious notes. It is a pity that Pandit Padina- 
nath Bhattacharya Vidyavinod did not 
prt'fer to write this book in English for, if 
he had don<* so, it would have boon an 
important book of refi*re ice to all orit*ntaI- 
ists throughout India and abroad. Pandit 
Vidyavinod's resc«rch(‘s into tlie ancient 
liistory of Kauiaiupa are well-known and 
his theories are not to be lightly briish(*d 
aside. We however think that lie has 
arrived at certain incorrect conclusions llis 
theory that after conqu(»st of Gauda and 
Karnasuvarna, through the joint idfurts of 

iSri Ilarsha and Bhaskaravarinan, the former 
annexed both these territories to his empire 
and that when the two allied kings were 
eelohraiiug tlieir victory at Karnasu\nrna 
the Nidlianpur inscription was recordtsl is 
evidently incorreot. It aj»])ears from the 
Uarsha Gharita that iSri Harsha did not 
personally conduct the operatioos against 

Sasanka. He deputed, for this jiurj) )se, liis 
gi'ueral Bhaiidi who with Hluiskaravaiinan 
attacked and defeated Sasunka who was 
coiupelh^d to r(»treat to the south Gauda 
and Karnasuvarna wore tlaoi included within 
the dominions of Bhaskara\ arman, otluowviv' 
tli(‘ Kamurupn king could not liave confirm- 
ed the grant of lands wdiicli were situated 
on the banks of the old cliannel of the 
Kausika (Kosi), c. within Piiudravardhaiui. 
Tlie expulsion of iSasanka from Knrnusu- 
varna took place about blO A. D before the 

formal coronation of bri Harsha in 012 A. D. 

Some twenty years after Sri Harsha, on Ins 
w'ay back from th( Gan jam campaign, halted 
at Rajmahal and there Bhaskaravarinan and 

Yuan Chwang met him Sri Harsha en- 
camped on tlie boundary of Bhaskaravar- 
man*s extended kingdom which included 


Gauda and Karnasuvarna. He did not come 
to Karnasuvarna and thence summon Bh&s 
karavnrman wliich he would have na* irally 
done if Karnasuvarna luid been included in 
his eijipiro. As a matter of fact there is 
hardly any doubt that Gauda and Karna- 
suvarna couliriu *d to be included within the 
K/imarupa kingdom for nearlv a century 
after the death of Bhaskaravarinan and 
about the second ijuartor of tiie eightli cen- 
tury tlie Kainarnpa king Sri Harsha Vanna 
Di'va e\tendi‘d liis conquests as far south as 
Oiissii f»n<l as far west as KoSala. Tlu** is 
cl(‘arly stated in the N(‘pal inscription of 
Jay.vleva diiteil 748 A J), according to 
Sylvain Levi It was evidently S r i llar^iuK 
V'arrna Ueva, tiu' king of Kriinaiu])a and 
Gaud.i, wdio was overthrown by Yasiu irinso 
a id it was this defeat wliii*!) was «lor li* d in 
the Gauda vnl,<u 

Anoihtu* til 'ory of P unlit Vidyavinod 
whicli will b» conte ted is that Ra'na[»ala 
t!ie Pala king )f Ik ngal conqmTv d only the 
western pirt of Kanianijia ov'^r wliieh ho 
instalk d a feudatory cliief named Tingya- 
de\aasiuk‘r. When during the reign of 
Kumfirapala 'i'ingyadeva revolted the Pala 
king sent his minister Vaidyadeva to siqiress 
the rebel ruler. Vaidyadeva succet»ded in 
uprooting Tingyadeva wdio w\aH killed in 
battle Tlnn* 'lifter V«iidyaileva beeaino the 
ruler. Now according to Vidyavinod Vai- 
dyadev^a and Dharmapala ruloil about the 
same time in the western and the eastern 
])arts of Kaniarupa respectively. There are 
iuwever good n^asons to suppose that 
Ramapala conquered the whole of Kauiarupa, 
I»erhaps defeating JayapAla the son of 
Dharmapala, and that Vaidyadeva, as king 
of Kamsrupa, had Ids capital somewhere 
within the present district of Kaiurup. 
Kamarupanagar — City of Kamrud ” as 
mentioned by Minhaj in his TohaquaUir 
Nosvri * — was no doubt the capital but ' 
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very probably within modem Eamrup and 
not on the banks of the Karatoy& as 
supposed by Vidyavinod. 

Tlio name of Pandit Vidyavinod-— one 
of tlie founders of our Society and the dis- 
coverer of our oldest copper-plate inscript- 
ion — will always be remembered throughout 


Eftmarupa. He has placed us under a deep 
debt of gratitude by publishing, at his own 
expense, the book under review wherein he 
has given the most correct readings of the 
text of all tlie inscriptions so far discovered 
and edited the same with irobterly ability 
and erudition 


PEllJODICALS. 


“ The Ootionmn *'' ~ Fhe March number 
of this magazine of the Cotton College at 
Guuhati co itains an article on tin* ** Intro- 
duction of Hindu Astronomy into Europti — 
The part played by Assam from the pen 
of Prof. S K. Bhuyan, M.A . n.L, which 
)ught to liave found a i>lac<*, more suitably, 
m a researcli journal Mr. Bliuyan refers 
lO the fact that in 1091 A. D (liovanni 
Ooininico Cn^sini publi^^hed in Europe an 
lecount of certain astronomical rules wliich 
W( re taken from Assam by one M De La 
Meh ' M not known who M. De La 
JiierewHs and when he visited Assam 
^’an points nit that Mir Juiula 
Assam in lhG2 A. 1) and that he 
1 aecoiiipaniod by n number of Europeans 
Jwho acted as saihirs iml na\al officers. It 
' ble that M. Do La Loubiere was one 


' ^ hiere w 
Tvns aecoiiif 


Ill 


hat Kainarupa was a seat of learning 
•onomy in anci^mt times is indicated 
its older named Pragjyotisha. Tlu* temple 
of Navrtgraha (nine planets) in Gauliati and 
Sri Surya near Goalpara town confirm this 
supposition. The Sanskrit and Assamese 
published mannscT*pts collected by 
ii<)vornment include a number of works o i 
astronomy such as AnanuQUim^ a Sanskrit 
work dealing with the procession of the 
^iguinox and regarded as a valuable astrono- 
/lical treatise, Orahi Vija Jmlna, another 
iSanskrit work dealing with the mov(5ments 
of planets and their conjunction Gmhana 
Xrya, a Sanskrit wc rk on eclipses based on 
'Bhnswftti, a renewed w’ork on astronomy 
fyoUsli, another Siwiskrit W'ork on the 
lation of the almanac. It is known 
l^pring the latter part of the sixteenth 

? , of about a century prior to the visit 
e La Loubiere, Sridhara, one of the 


gems of the court of tho famous Loch king 
Narn&rayan. compiled an astronomical work 
based on the t^jidhya Khaihda of Bh^wati- 
The high social position of the ^naha or 
graha hipras (priests for jdanetarylvorahip) 
in Assam unlike other provinces, pdicates 
that both astronomy and astrolcL won* 
held in high esteem in Kainarupa. k staled 
by Mr. Bhuyan no attempt has |t been 
made to investigate into the spccialpatures 
of the Kainarupa school of Hindu litrono- 
my We hope a competent sch^ will 
start research in this direction fthout 
delay The manuscripts on tho suAt al- 
ready eolh*cted may be studied and Ampts 
should be made to collect other pirn on 
nslronomy and astrology before tlVare 
lost. 


Vanejn^ri- The Chaiira numiof 
this Bengali inagnzin * contains an 
from the p‘‘n of Mr N. K. l}hattasali,Y^ ^ 
the well-knf)wn Iksigali scholar, on Mum^. 
mad Ibn Bukhtiyars ill-fated cxpedln 
tow’ards Tl'ibet. As far back as the 
18.51 Col, Hannay contributed a paper tol 
Journal of tlie Asiatic Society of Bontt 
entithsl “Brief Notic* of thoSil-sAko\ 
Stone Briilge in ZiPah Kamrup In thlt 
pa])er he held that it was this bridgi* omjJ* 
which Bukhti}^ar and his Tartar cavalrj^ 
passed in tho year I20o-0() A. D. in hi^ 
exp slition towards Tibet. Subsequently^ 
Raverty. who translated tlie Tiihaquat'%- 
Aliis/ri, controverted Col. Hannay's theory 
in d(*tail and opined that the bridge was 
over tho river Karstoj^a Blochmnn, who 
followed both Hannay and Raverty, held 
that th(* hridLie was ov»t tlie Tista some- 
where near Darjeeling, Both Raverty and 
Blochman ridiculed the theory that Bukhti- 
yar passed through any part of modem 
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AflMim. QaJt, at page 80 of hi« History of the hills tho king of Kamarupa broke two » 
As'-ai!^, acoopto tho theory of Ravorty and pior-^ of the ))ridf»o and ron'lored it inipass- ^ 
holdji that soon after rrossin;! this bridge able with a view to catch the retreating 
over the Karifcoyfi Ilukhtiyar entennl th*^ Muslim army inn tra]K Tie Raja antici- 
hills. He thus implies that Bukhtiynr patod that Biikhtiyar’s attewjt to the 
traversed throiigh only tho Jalpaignri dn- iiiountaius would be uusuri'sslul and he, 
trii^ then Jn<j(udod within Kainarupa. He as a matter of fact, had w«n *d Euk!»tiyar 
paid no atfeotion to the tradition in Assam as so »u ns the latt< r <‘ntered hi kingdom As 
that BukWjar Actually came into tlio Bukhl y^r s mny ha<l a])]>r.uc*l »d his (Mpital 
present Aafiiet of Kainiup — a tradit’on disrei>ar(liiig hisadvieeand a, t' e Muslim so! 
recordt*d * th<» Kamatupor Uuranji pu- diers had idundcred villngi-s lo suppli»»s tin* 
bli4\cd b the Depattment (»f Historical and llajae-imo to the eonclnsio7i th< t onlitniy c »n- 
Antitjua’^n Studies in \ssain. <)f coarse sidepirf *>n^ dut.ited tl at an iiui d lorei^n 
tho rorf-ins(Tjptiou in North (lauhati ^ ' near the cnpitil must^ ^ ^ destn>^ed 

relating to tho destruction ol Hukhtivar's by any means fair or foul. Tb' r^treiting 
army i-Kutmirupa uas n(»t disc o^ered when TnVkish army of B]uikliti\ ir >s nctimlly 
(Sait p dished the liM <*({ t n of his book^*^ ttau^lit in a trap an 1 omph t I di tmu 

The < stence of this iininplion, on an as slat ‘d by Minhij an 1 also ii tlie 

immo ble rock in North (jiuliat , natiually iiiscriplion {Tuni Lult khyi 
raises bo presumption tbat the Tnrki h Tin date of tluMceuir i(o, I U i tb 
army Ihikhtiyar was <l(‘<-ti()\vd mtvi^iy 1LJ7 Sdka as ^iven in tn • iiiscr p' »n aj 
far hn the place where the iin*morah’e with the dale >iveii in live '’('ac/a 
occunce was re(ordc‘d. Mr. rdiattisah Nasiru Mr lilint / 'ah li 
liafl w, by pulling forwaid it tupu- date co^le^p m( 1> t > ith M ^ P i. I 
iiior proved that CoL Ilannay's ihooiy A** 

-v^ftfeTect Miiihaj tho autlmi ot tlie Jl\\ert\, ]ilnchm*Mi 'iiiliUi \m 

qiUi/i %r^ gnthor“d thestn of the nnli SitalingK \ am I t' t l‘i > i\ 

V ition fl^xjin a f dlow’er of >Jukliti;^Mr ) * * tbiee tim‘s ilie ■>,/ 1 u (oul 

y after the fli^aster. Tin <:« 0 ‘ il l)e'‘pann d hy ast i* in 1 • 'i 

l(i*urHcies ill In's aecount ere 11 let eh ire not a*! cneilnokt i tl» ‘ -n t s I ». 

fld unexpeited x\ecorduig to hisaecount Tdiiz/wn/ f- /, tint \« 

Muslim general eamo upon a river, Bukht ’ ai «\pilt«n M dik \ n/ 

r times t lie of tlie (Innje*^, md this Sultoi Mui’ s u 1 din c di r in' \ nn ’ 
fT was cnll'-d Ilegmati, Baiv^innti or 'Mieioul *tian‘'i)»i» I’fniiiiiv*n > - 

iginnii. The people called d tin* Snmund h. ^ r \« r H i, nn d i oi JliTi^mili It i now 

an? Such a big river ciniiol bo tin* ci» t llmt Mabk Yu/i»*^ on r i* i e b ng 

\ral yil or the Ti‘t u Mr IJluiltasali K ngaui di trni piUMul b s arniy juto « tiie 
iriiiiscfl that Uukhtivar march ng tiom Jiahinapiilii tli n and tlunmirclud 

eiigal tovvaids Assam naclied Uangsmntl < lanhati alon^ tin* bink Ibe *4 

i^d there came upon the bu, riv r l>i. him- hi tie* olb i biMid, Ins pivdece'* or Uu 
ijitra. In the account of Minba] the name tiyar continue 1 In » imoeliirMii Umjnnii* 

>1 the place bus been applmil to tlv» name along the n )jth ba ik oi the nvtT in oid*r^ 

t/f the river by iin stake Here Is the clue to iollow tin conise of the IlariiM li int) 
Alarching along the noith bank of the Bhutan The TalxtijiuiO-t Na^tru a vork 
Brahmaputra and probably pis^.ng ue«r oi t thirte<*nlh ceutllr^^ is a v<Ty va’ ubl • 

llojo, by the old road, Bnkhtiyar iro'-^ed li.st >r»cal account of tho ex’onts of t a a t 

jhe fcjil-sako (»ver thei*wspa'/ia(/m which w*i^ < ntury. Only it lies to bo couvet)'*, 

then the running chaiuiol ot the B*n*nadi int rpnt d as dono lu this iiistiiKj IJ 

lien ho followed the course of the Barnadi Mr, Bhatt ^sab. 
towards tlie hills During his maich through 



